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A PART OF THE NAVAJO’S MYTHOLOGY. 
BY W. MATTHEWS. 


The world in which we now live is the fifth world. Our fath- 
ers dwelt in four worlds before reaching this. In the the first 
world there dwelt three ; the first man, the first woman and the 
coyote. It was dark there and the world was small, so they 
ascended to the second world. On the. second world they. 
found two other men ; the Sun and the Moon. There was 
then no sun or moon in the firmament ; but these people are 
so called because they afterwards became the sun and the 
moon (or the sun and moon gods). Yet there was light in 
the second world.. In the east there was a great darkness; it 
was not a cloud, but it was like a cloud. In the south there 
was blue light ; in the west a yellow light and in the north a 
white light. At times the darkness would rise in the east un- 
til it overspread the whole sky and made the night. Then the 
darkness would sink down, the blue light would rise gradually 
in the south, the yellow light in the west and the white light in 
the north, until they met in the zenith, and made the day. 

Then there were five dwellings on the face of the second 
world: first man, first woman, sun, moon and coyote. After 
a time sun approached first woman, .and coyote, who was the 
wisest of all, and knew all things whether he beheld them or 
not, told first man what had happened, and first man became 
angry withsun. Now, at this time, there dwelt beyond the 
earth, in its four corners four other persons. One was he 
of the darkness in the east; another was he of the blueness in 
the south, another was he of the yellowness of the west, and 
the last was he of the whiteness in the north. And the five 
that dwelt in the center of the world, called these four into 
council, concerning the cause of their discord, The decision 
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of the council was that the second world was too small for all 
to live upon in peace, and that they should ascend to the third 
world, which was larger, and where first woman and sun could 
live so far apart that they might never meet one-another 
again. 

When they came up to the third world, they found it a land, 
in form much like that in which the Navajos now dwell, boun- 
ded, like their present home, by four mountains. There was 
one mountain on the east like San Mateo, one on the south 
like the heights beyond the Salt Lake of the Zufiis, one in the 
west like San Francisco mountain, and one on the north like 
the mountains of San Juan. And they found a great water at 
each of these four points. 

But the land into which they came was not empty; another 
race of people dwelt in the mountains, and they called the 
people of the mountains into council and said to them: “ We 
have come to this land to stay a long time and we desire to live 
at peace with you.” And they of the mountains said: “It 
is well; the land is wide enough for us all, and we seek not 
war; but there lives in the great water beyond the eastern 
mountains, a monster named, Tiéholtsddi, {he who seizes you 
‘in the sea,) whom we warn you not to approach or harm.” 
The Navajos promised to heed this warning and the coun- 
cil broke up. But the coyote listened to no one, and he 
went where he chose, none controlled him. So, in time 
he strayed to the great water beyond the eastern moun- 
tain, stoletwo of the children of the ocean monster, brought 
them back into camp unperceived and hid them in his blankets. 

When Tiéholtsddi missed his young he went in search of 
them. He sought in the great waters at the four corners of the 
earth, but found them not, so he, at length, came to the con- 
clusion that they must be in the possession of the strangers 
who had recently come from the lower world. Then he caused 
the waters that were in the east, the south, the west, and the 
north to rise and flow over the land; so that at the end of the 
second day there was but little dry land left for the people to 
stand on. They all became greatly alarmed and held a coun- 
cil. They knew they must have done some wrong; but what 
the crime or who the culprit, they could not discover. 

Then they took soil from all of the four corner mountains of 
the world, and placed it on top of the mountain that stood in 
the north, and thither they all went including the people of the 
mountains, the salt-woman, and such animals as then dwelt on 
the third world. When the soil was iaid on the mountain the 
latter began to grow higher and higher, but the waters contin- 
ued to rise and the people climbed upwards to escape the flood. 
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At length the mountain ceased to grow and they planted on 
the summit a great reed, into the hollow of which they all 
entered. The reed grew every night but it did not grow in 
the day time ; and this is the reason why the reed grows in 
joints to this day—the hollow internodes shows where it grew 
by night, and the solid nodes shows where it rested by day. 
Thus the waters gained on them in the daytime. The turkey 
was the last to take refuge in the reed and, therefore, he was at 
the bottom. When the waters rose high enough to wet the tur- 
key they all knew that danger was near. Often did the waves 
wash the end of his tail; and it is for this reason that the tips 
of the turkey’s tail-feathers are, to this. day, lighter than the 
rest of his plumage. At the end of the fourth night from the 
time it was planted, the reed had grown up to the floor of the 
fourth world, and here they found a hole through which they 
passed to the surface. 

In the fourth world they had still the darkness of the east, and 
the three great lights, as in the second world ; and they found 
the mountains and seas distributed as in the third world. A 
great river ran through the centre of the land; on the north 
bank of this, the people settled, while the lower animals, who 
were but human beings in animal shape, dwelt on the south 
side. 

In those days the seasons were much shorter than they are 
now. A yearthen was but as a day in our time, the children 
grew to be men and women, and became fathers and mothers 
in a period that would now be considered but a few days. So 
the people multiplied rapidly in numbers and dwelt at peace 
under twelve chiefs until again disturbances arose concerning 
the infidelity of woman; and the men and women had a war 
of words. The women said: “We depend not on our hus- 
bands, it is they who dependon us. We till the soil and carry 
the water; we make the fire and weave the blankets; we can 
take care of ourselves and will, therefore, do as we please.” 
The men said; “It is we who clear the fields and help to till 
them; we kill game for you, and guide and assist you in all 
your labors; you cannot live without us.” So the arguments 
continued until the sexes agreed to separate ; and the men built 
a boat and crossed over to the south side of the river, leaving 
the women in possession of the cultivated fields. 

This separation lasted four years. In the first year, as the 
men had to make new farms, they had a very small crop ; while 
the women, having land already cleared and ditched, had an 
abundant yield; and they jeered at and taunted the men for 
their short comings. The second year the men had a better 
crop, while the women, who had prepared no new land, had 
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hardly sufficient corn for their increasing needs. Besides the 
men were among game and killed abundance of it, while the 
women had no meat to eat. At the end of the fourth year, 
the men were fat and prosperous while the women were starv- 
ing, and many of the latter called across the river and begged 
to be taken back. Then the men whose hearts were softened, 
met in council, and many urged that the women be forgiven ; 
but while they were still debating some of the women jumped 
into the river, intending to swim over, and were lost to sight 
under the waters. This decided the men. So they made 
boats and took the women across the river, and said to them: 
“ You have now learned something that you must remember. 
You supposed yourselves to be as strong, as willing, and as 
wise as we; but you now see that you are not and that you 
cannot live without us.” And the women answered: “ Your 
words are true. ‘We will hearken to you for evermore.” Many 
of the men took back their old wives, but as a number of boys 
and girls had grown to maturity during the separation, new 
alliances were contracted. 

But all this time the coyote had still kept hidden the 
young of the sea-monster, Tié holtsodi, and the latter having 
searched for them in vain in all the seas of the fourth world, 
caused the waters to rise as before. Again was the council 
held ; again was soil taken from the four mountains; once 
more the northern mountain rose and the reed was planted on 
its summit; once more the reed sheltered the fugitives and 
bore them upwards out of danger. In short all the circum- 
stances that attended their flight from the third world was re- 
peated until they reached the floor of the present world, when 
an appalling difference was observed. Instead of finding a hole 
through which they could pass, as on the former occasion, all 
above them, as far as they could see, was solid earth, like the 
roof of a great cavern. 

They were dismayed for still the waters gained upon them. 
Then the badger spoke and said he thought he could help 
them out of their troubles, so he climbed up the reed to the 
earthen roof overhead, delved upwards and soon was out of 
sight. After a time he came down again and said that he had 
dug through the earth, but had emerged at the bottom of a 
lake and could go no further. As a proof of his truth he 
showed his feet and legs soiled with the black, soft mud, and 
thus it is, that the badger’s feet are black to this day. 

Again their distress and disappointment was great, when the 
locust came forward and said, that he could pass to the surface 
of the upper waters. So up he went through the hole the 
badger had made. When he arrived at the surface of the lake 
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he saw four swans, which were placed and colored as the lights 
and darkness of the lower world. A black swan in the east, a 
blue swan in the south, a yellow swan in the west, a white swan 
s in the north. They approached the locust and asked him 
wherefore he had come to their country. In reply he told 
them of all the misfortunes that had happened to the dwellers 
in the nether world, and showed how important it was that 
they should get access to this world without delay. “ Well,” 
said one of the swans, “ your people may come up here on one 
condition, and that is that you willdo as Ido. Behold!” and 
the swan thrust an arrow down his throat, passed it through 
the whole length of his body and drew it out behind ; he then 
thrust another arrow through his body in the opposide direc- 
tion. “Ho!” said the locust, “that is nothing; but now I tell 
you that you and your brethren can stay here only on one 
condition, which is that you do as I do.” Whereat the locust 
thrust an arrow from side to side through his body, piercing 
his heart, and the next moment passed another arrow through 
in the opposite direction. The swans dared not accept this 
challenge, so they all arose from the lake and flew away. 
Then the locust went back to his people and bade them 
ascend. 
> So they came up and huddled together on a little shallow 
spot in the center of the lake; but they had scarcely estab- 
lished themselves here, when, to their horror, they beheld the 
water again rising, and it seemed to well up from the hole 
through which the people lately had come. They looked 
down into the hole and beheld the horns of Tiéholtsddi; so, : 
once more, they searched among all their bundles and blan- 7 
kets. The last bundle they examined was that of the Coyote, 
and there they found the stolen cubs. At once they threw 
them down to their father and with. them a sacrifice to the 
treasures of the sea—their shell ornaments. In an instant, with 
a noise like a storm in a forest of pines ; but louder than that 
—louder than thunder—the waters began to rush down oe 
through the hole and away from the lower worlds. ae 
So the dangers from deluge disappeared ; but still they were va 
in trouble, for they could not reach dryland. They prayed to 3 
him of the darkness in the east, and he came, and with his 
knife, shaped like a horn, he cut through the cliffs, which 
7 bounded the lake, and made a cajion, through which the 
waters flowed away. 

Still their sorrows ceased not, for the bed of the lake was so 
soft and muddy that they could not walk through it. So they 
prayed to the four winds (Wind Gods?) the dark wind of the 
east, the blue wind of the south, the yellow wind of the west, 
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and the white wind of the north. And a great gale arose and 
blew for four days and on the fifth id the ground was so dry 
that they could walk out. 

They wanted to have their new home resemble that which 
they formerly occupied in the fourth world. So they took clay 
and placed it at the four corners of the earth, and there it 
grew to be mountains such as they had below. The sun and 
moon went into the heavens, and one began to shine in the 
day and the other in the night. 

The mountains that bounded the world were not so far apart 
then as they are now, hence the world was smaller, and when 
the sun went over the earth he came much nearer to the sur- 
face than he does now. So the first day the sun went on 
his journey it was intolerably hot, the people were almost 
burned to death, and they prayed to the four winds, that each 
one would pull his mountain away from the center of the 
earth, and thus widen the borders of the world. It was done 
as they desired, and the seas that bounded the land receded 
before the mountains. But on the second day, although the 
weather was milder, it was still too hot, and again were the 
mountains and seas removed. All this occurred again on the 
third day ; but on the fourth day they found the weather 
pleasant, and they prayed no more for the earth to be 
changed. 

On the fifth day the sun arose, climbed as usual to the 
zenith and stopped. The day grew hot and all longed for the 
night to come, but the sun moved not. Then the wise coyoté 
said: ‘‘The sun stops because he has not been paid for his 
work; he demands a human life for every day that he labors; 
he will not move again till some one dies.” At length a woman, 
the wife of a great chief, ceased to breathe and grew cold, and 
while they all drew around in wonder, the sun was observed 
to move again, and he travelled down the sky and passed be- 
hind the western mountain. As we now never see him stop 
on his way, we know that every day some one must die. 

They laid the dead body to rest among the rocks, and all 
marveled where the living part had gone ; so they searched all 
over the land and among the mountains that bounded the 
earth, but they found her not until one bravér than the rest, 
ventured to look down into the hole through which they had 
fled from the lower world, and he beheld her seated by the 
side of the river combing her hair. Observing that a shadow 
was thrown from above, she looked up, saw the Indian peep- 
ing through the hole and invited him to come down; but he 
feared to do so. Then she said to him: ‘‘ Hither have I come 
and hither all of our people must come when they die.” He 
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returned to camp and told what he had seen and heard; but 
soon after he fell sick. 

That night the moon stopped in the zenith, as the sun had 
done during the day; and the coyote told the people that the 
moon also demanded pay and would not move until it was 
given. He had scarcely spoken, when the man who had seen 
the departed woman in the nether world died, and the moon, 
satisfied, journeyed to the west. Thus it is that some one 
must die every night, or the moon would not move across the 
sky. But the separation of the tribes occurred immediately 
after this, and now the moon takes his pay from among the 
alien races, while the sun demands the life of a Navajo as his 
fee for passing every day over the earth. And because he who 
gazed upon the dead met death so soon after, it is not well to 
look upon the body after it has been buried, and no Navajo 
has ever again.dared to look down into the hole through which 
they came to this world. 

Among the summits of the San Juan mountains there is to- 
day a lake bounded by precipitous walls, and there is a little 
island in the center of the lake with a hole in it [extinct cra- 
ter?] and something sticks out of the hole that looks like 
the top of a ladder, and ‘‘ this is the place through which our 
ancestors emerged from the fourth world.” The Navajos never 
approach near to it, but they stand on high summits around, 
and view from afar their. natal waters. 

Until they came up from the fourth world, all the people 
spoke one language; but when they walked out from the lake 
their tongues became twisted ; they began to speak in diverse 
ways, and there were many who could not understand one 
another. So after these deaths occurred they concluded to 
divide themselves into bands, according to language, and to 
separate. Those who dwelt in the mountains in the lower 
world became the people of the mountains. On this other 
tribes—Utes, Apaches, Pueblos, etc.—went off, each under a 
different master or guide, who showed them where they were 
to dwell; but the Navajos remained undisturbed in the center 
of the earth. 

Now, the first man and the first woman thought it would be 
better if the sky had more lights, for there were times when 
the moon did not shine at night. So they gathered a num- 
ber of fragments of sparkling mica of which to make stars; 
and the first man proceeded to lay out a plan of the heavens, 
on the ground. He puta little fragment in the north, where 
he wished to have the star that would never move, and he 
placed near it seven great pieces, which are the seven stars we 
behold in the north now. He put a great bright one in the 
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south, another in the east and a third in the west, and then 
went on to plan various constellations; when along came the 
coyote, who, seeing that three of the pieces were red, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ These shall be my stars and’ I will place them 
where I think best’;” so he put them in situations correspond- 
ing to places that three great red stars now occupy amid the 
celestial lights. Before the first man got through with his 
work, the coyote became impatient, and saying: ‘‘Oh! they 
will do as they are,” he hastily gathered the fragments of 
mica, threw them upwards, and blew a strong breath after 
them. Instantly they struck the sky. Those to which loca- 
tions had been assigned adhered in their proper places, but 
the others were scattered at random, and in formless clusters 
over the firmament. . 

Having made the stars, first man and first woman, length- 
ened the seasons which, before, had been very short, and they 
caused the moon to so change its form as to mark off the year 
into twelve parts. They did this in council with Coyote, and 
the latter laid out the months in a row before him and gave to 
each one the name it now bears. 

The year that these things were done, snow fell for the first 
time ; it was then dry and nutritious like meal, it could be 
boiled into mush or baked into bread, and the people might 
have lived on it forever, had not the Coyote, one day, when 
he was very thirsty and no water was at hand, put some of the 
snow into a dish and melted it on the fire. Ever since that 
time snow turns into water when heated and cannot be used as 
food. When the first woman saw what the Coyote had done 
she reproached him, saying : ‘‘See what folly you have been 
guilty of. Hereafter the people will have nothing to live on, 
for you have caused their food to melt into water.” ‘‘ I know 
more of this than you do,” replied coyote. ‘‘When the snow 
melts in the spring it will nourish the grasses on the monn- 
tains, and when its water flows into the valleys the people will 
pour it over their corn-fields and make as good food out of it 
as it was before I changed it. 

It was the coyote who brought from the fourth world the 
seeds of the corn and other valuable plants, and planted them 
in the ground for the benefit of the people. 

Now, all the tribes of men lived happily and increased in num- 
bers for twelve years; but at the end ofthat time they had, by 
their folly and disobedience, so offended the first man and the 
first woman that the latter determined to chastise them, so she 
created a number of destroyers. First was Yéitso, a being in 
human shape, taller than any mountain in the Navajo country, 
and fleet and voracious as he was tall. He had followers 
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of colossal size, but not as tall as he. The next were two 
great beings, as male and female, named 7sindhale, who had 
human heads but the wings, plumage, and talons of eagles. 
They could pounce’on a man and bear him off as easily as a 
hawk carries a little fledgling. Another instrument of ven- 
geance was a great animal called Délgéth, who had the form 
of an antelope, and another was 7séta-hdltsil-tdhii, a giant 
who dwelt on the side of a precipice, along the face of which 
ran a narrow trail much frequented by the Indians. Whena 
man tried to pass along the trail, the giant would kick him into 
the abyss below. The monster himself could not fall, how- 
ever, for his hair grew into the rock like the roots of a cedar. 
Besides these, there were some strange-looking people, Bindye 
Ahé'ni, who dwelt together in a beautiful house. They had 
many handsome objects strewn around the door to entice the 
curious, and other things were displayed inside. When the 
charmed victim entered he was slain with amere glance of the 
eye. These plagues devoured the people until very few 
were left. The vast ruins scattered everywhere over the Na- 
vajo land and beyond it, were once inhabited by Indians, and 
testify to the great number of the children of men, before the 
first woman let loose her scourges upon them. 

At this time the first man and the first woman lived ona 
mountain to the northwest of the Navajo country. One day 
first woman went out and found a female child lying on the 
ground. Her heart was beginning to soften towards man. 
She felt that she had wrought evil enough for them, so she 
took the infant to her house to rear. The girl, Estsdnatlehi, 
took but four days to reach maturity. 

On the fifth day she went out for fuel, and when she came 
back she told her foster-parents (whom she now called ‘‘ father” 
and ‘‘ mother,” and who in turn, called her ‘‘ daughter,”) that 
there had suddenly appeared to her in the woods a man who 
had stood and looked at her. This occurred four days in suc- 
cession, and.each time first man went out to look for the track 
of the stranger, but he saw only two foot-prints, as of a man 
who had taken but one step on the ground ; further than this, 
no trace of his coming or going was visible. On the fifth day 
the mysterious visitor spoke to the young woman, designated 
a trysting-place at a little distance from her home, and 
begged her to meet him there at night. When she went home 
she related again to her parents the occurrences of the day, 
and first man went out as before, to examine the tracks. This 
time there were four foot-prints as of a man who had taken 
three steps ; but the trail seemed to come from nowhere and to 
lead nowhere. The stranger, therefore, must have descended 
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from the heavens and returned thither. He was none other 
than the sun ! 

That afternoon first man built a small circle or corral of 
branches (such as these Indians often make) near his house, at 
the place designated by the sun, and after sunset he sent the 
maiden out there to pass the night. She built a fire in the 
corral, and first man and first woman went out to watch from 
a distance. When darkness had fallen, they saw by the fire- 
light, the divine stranger entering the corral. Thus he came 
for four nights and no more. 

Four days after his last visit she gave birth to twins, boys, 
Nagénazani and Thobadéstchin, who in four days grew to 
manhood, and for four days more remained near the place of 
their birth; but each day they wandered abroad. On the last 
day during their stroll, they met one of the men of the moun- 
tains, and he said to the twins: ‘‘ Do you know where your 
father lives?” When they replied in the negative, he said: 
‘His home is far to the east, beyond 7sdtsi/” (Mt. San Ma- 
teo.) When they came home they asked their mother where 
their father dwelt ; but her only answer was: ‘‘ He lives a 
long way off.” 

On the morning of the fifth day they set out to find their 
father. They traveled far to the east, and at noon they ar- 
rived at the great house of the sun. A big bear and a long 
serpent stood guard at the door, but the twins fearing them 
not, entered. Inside of the lodge sat the wife of the sun, 
with a boy and a girl who were her children. The woman was 
alarmed, for visitors rarely entered her house; but the boy 
and girl knew who the twins were, and ran up to them in the 
most friendly manner, calling them by the name of ‘‘ brother.” 
But fearing the wrath of the sun when he came home, they 
wrapped the new-comers up in blankets of clouds and. laid 
them on the shelf to hide. 

At night, when the sun returned, he said to his wife: ‘‘I 
looked down to-day, about noon, and I saw two men entering 
the lodge. Who are they and what has become of them?” 
‘*¥ou are the sun,” she answered, ‘‘ and can see all things. 
Why do you ask me?” Four times did he ask her, and thrice 
she gave the same reply, but to the last repetition of the ques- 
tion she said: ‘‘ Two men came here to-day seeking their 
father. You have often told me that, during your absence 
from home, you visit no one. Now who may these men be?” 
‘* Where are they?” he demanded.” ‘‘ Your other children, 
perhaps may tell you,” responded the woman. Then he turned 
round to the boy and the girl and bade them reveal the hid- 
ing-place of the strangers. They pointed to the shelf. The 
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sun seized the cloudy bundle, tore it open, and the twins fell 
out on the floor. 

At each of the four corners of the earth were set a cluster 
of spikes of iron (ferruginous rock, iron ore) as sharp as the 
teeth of a saw. He seized the twins, and (as was his custom 
in dealing with intruders) impaled them on the spikes that 
stood in the east ; but the wounds healed at once and the twins 
did not die. Then, in turn he flung them on the spikes in the 
south, the west and the north, but without doing them the 
least harm, and the sun acknowledged them as his own im- 
mortal children. 

Then he led them back to his lodge, and, opening a door to 
the east he showed them an enclosure full of horses and said: 
‘“My sons, do you want any of these?” ‘‘No.” said they, 
‘We will not have them.” He then opened a door to the 
south and showed them a room full of beautiful blankets and 
clothing, of which he offered them all they chose to take, but 
they said they did not want them. Then he opened a door to 
the west, and exhibited a great store of beads and shells; and 
lastly he opened a door in the north, where he had, in a cor- 
ral, a multitude of deer and other animals of the chase, but all 
these things they refused. He knew all the time the wish that 
was in their hearts, but he pretended not to know it. He then 
asked them what gifts they desired of him, and they said: 
“Qh, father! Our kindred in the west have been devoured 
by pitiless monsters. But few of our people are left, and even 
the lives of these few are in danger. Give us, we beg, the 
weapons wherewith we may slay our enemies.” On a number 
of pegs, around the wall of his house, hung various warlike 
weapons and accoutrements. He bade his sons look well at 
these and point out which ones they wanted. They pointed to 
a coat of iron (scales of iron ore) to a great knife, to a wind 
charm or talisman (an object about the size of the finger, half 
black and half red) and to some thunderbolts. ‘‘ Then,” said 
the sun: ‘‘ You must want to kill Yéitso, the great giant in 
the east. Know that he is your brother. Nevertheless, I will 
give you all these things and assist you to destroy him. When 
your mission is accomplished you must return all these things 
to me. 

The next morning early he bathed them and arrayed them 
in new clothing. Then he put on his robe cloud, and, taking 
one of his sons under each arm he rose into the heavens. 
When he got into zenith he opened his robe and let them look 
out, and they saw below them a world different to any they 
had seen before. At noon they were directly over the sum- 
mit of Mt. San Mateo, and they stopped to partake of some 
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food. Here again he let the twins look down at the world. 
The rivers were like little streaks, and the mountains were 
only as dark spots upon a flat surface. Then the sun said to 
the elder brother: ‘‘Can you point out your home to me?” 
But he answered, ‘‘I can not.” Then he addressed the same 
question to the younger, and the latter exclaimed, pointing 
downwards: ‘‘ There is our home, and there is Mount San 
Mateo, and there is the Salt lake, and there is the Bear spring, 
and there is the red streak over the mountain,” and so on, 
pointing out the various localities in the Navajo country. 

It is well, said the sun, you will know where to travel when 
you descend. ‘‘He continued, ‘‘ The giant, Yéi¢so, has a suit 
of iron clothes, a great knife, thunderbolts, and all the same 
weapons that I have given you, but he has only four thunder- 
bolts. He dwells in Tsdtsil (Mt. San Mateo) and he goes to 
drink at the spring of 7hdsathé, which he drinks dry when- 
ever he visits it. He may seem to you more than your match, 
but I will help you by knocking off his armor with a great 
thunderbolt.” Having said this, he shot the youths down to 
the top of Mt. San Mateo, with the thunder. 

No sooner had they reached the ground than they set out 
for the spring of Zhdsathé (Ojo de Gallina, near San Rafael). 
As they approached the spring they saw Yéitso stooping over 
it and drinking. When they got near enough to cast their re- 
flections on the water, he looked up and said: ‘‘ Here are two 
nice little boys, what will I do with them?” The twins said 
tauntingly in return: ‘‘ Here is a fine fat giant, what will we 
do with him?” Four times were these defiant words repeated 
on each side, when the giant rose to his feet and hurled one of 
his thunderbolts at his antagonists. They saw it coming, 
dropped prone on the ground, and allowed the bolt to pass 
harmlessly over them. Thus did they evade, in turn, every one 
of the giant’s missiles. When his last one was sped, the prom- 
ised bolt came down from heaven and rent the magic armor, 
and the twins fell on the naked monster and hacked him to 
pieces with their great knives. 

His head was chopped off and thrown to a distance, where it 
was transformed into a hill which stands to-day among the 
foot-hills of San Mateo. The great torrent of blood that flowed 
from his body, coagulated into black rock, and can still be 
seen between the 7hosathd, and the base of San Mateo. They 
knew that if the blood reached the head, where they had 
thrown it, the giant would come back to life; so they stopped 
the current in that direction with their knives. A high preci- 
pice, where the black rock ends, shows, to this day, where 
they checked the course of the sanguinary flood. At the spring, 
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where they had killed Yéitso, they found his big basket, in 
which he was wont to take home the corpses of his victims ; 
in this they put the shattered armor and carried both off as 
trophies. ‘ 

When they arrived near their home they laid down the bas- 
ket and entered the house empty-handed. ‘‘ Where have you 
been and what have you done since you left here yesterday?” 
said their mother, Zs-tsd-na-tle-hi. “We have been to 7s0tstl 
and have slain Yéi¢so,” they answered. She laughed at them, 
and would not believe them until they led her where they had 
laid the basket and the armor. Then she was convinced, and 
they all celebrated the victory with a dance. 

Then the young men told their mother that they desired to 
kill Delgeth, the great monster in the shape of an antelope, 
‘* That is impossible,” she said, ‘‘ even though you possess the 
bolts of the thunder and the armor of Yéitso. Delgeth dwells 
in the center of a vast plain, surrounded by high hills, there- 
fore, he can see from a long distance any one who approaches 
him, and he is ever on the alert.” Notwithstanding these 
warnings, the elder brother (Nagénazani) set out to slay the 
great antelope, while the younger (Thdbadestchin) remained 
at home to help his mother. f 

When the elder came to the edge of the great plain where 
the monster lived, he met the ground-rat (Nazisi) and told the 
latter what he came to do. The rat reiterated the story of 
Delgéth’s vigilance; but said he thought he could assist in 
getting rid of him. So the rat dug a long tunnel from the edge 
of the plain up to where the great antelope lay, making the 
terminal opening immediately under the heart, and making 
four branch tunnels near the hole, where the hunter could 
hide; then he came back and told what he dad done. 

The adventurous youth entered the tunnel, walked through 
it to where Delgéth lay, and shot him in the heart, but not 
with immediately fatal effect. The wounded animal arose, 
stuck one of his horns into the hole and ripped the tunnel 
open from end to end; but while he was doing this the young 
man hid himself in the first branch tunnel. The monster re- 
turned to the hole and ripped open the first hiding place ; but 
the young hero secreted himself in the second. He ripped open 
the second tunnel. Nagénazani crept into the third. He tore 
open the third, but the fugitive fled into the fourth. Delgéth 
now stuck his horn into the fourth and proceeded to rip this 
up too; but before he got to the end where his intended vic- 
tim was hidden, the wound at last took effect and the great 
destroyer fell dead. 

For a while the victor could scarcely believe that he had 
actually slain his enemy. He feared to approach the prostrate 
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form lest the vanquished one, perchance, only feigned death. 
Presently he beheld the squirrel, whom he asked to go up to 
the body and examine it. Soon he saw the squirrel climbing 
up on the great antlers as if he were climbing a tree, and 
dancing for joy on them to show that Delgéth was indeed 
dead. Then the squirrel painted his face with the blood. 

Nagénazani cut out a piece of the monster’s bowel, 
filled it with the blood, tied both ends and brought it home to 
his mother as another trophy, and as an evidence of his vic- 
tory. And again she rejoiced and had a dance. 

Negénazani next declared his intention to attack the winged 
monsters, Zséndhale (which I will here call Harpies for 
the convenience of the reader.) His mother said to him: 
‘* They live on the top of a very high mesa, whose sides are 
so steep that no one can climb them. You can not reach the 
summit unless you have wings, so do not attempt it.” Noth- 
ing daunted, however, he set forth on his journey, taking with 
him his thunderbolts and the bag of Delgéth’s blood. 

The male of this formidable pair preyed only on men; the 
female only on women. When Nagénazani came in sight of 
the mesa the male harpy flew towards him, swooped down on 
him and bore him away to his rocky haunt. The monster 
had his nest on a ledge on one of the sides of the mesa, and 
it was his habit to bear his victims to the summit and let them 
drop on the ledge, where they were dashed to pieces and eaten 
by the young. Thus was our hero dropped on the ledge ; but, 
falling uninjured, he tore open the bag of blood and allowed 
the contents to flow over the rock in order to let the harpy 
believe he was slain. 

The monster then flew off to seek for more prey, and the 
little harpies approached the man to eat him, but he waved his 
hand and said ‘‘ Sh” to them, and they retreated. Thus they 
approached him four timés, but each time they were as easily 
scared away as at first. When they had retreated for the 
fourth time he said to them. ‘‘ When does your mother come 
back to the nest?” They answered: ‘‘ When we have a she- 
rain.” (A shower without thunder and lightning is called by 
the Navajos a she-rain Ni/tsa-badd’.) ‘‘And when does your 
father return?” He queried. ‘‘When we have a he-rain.” 
(A shower with thunder and lightning, Vi/tsd-baka), they re- _ 
plied. As they spoke, the bodies of two Pueblo women fell 
on the ledge beside him ; this showed that the female 7séndhale 
had returned to the mesa from a successful hunt. Presently 
the body of a man fell on the ledge, indicating that the male 
had got back. 

While the young ones were busy devouring these bodies, 
drops of rain began to fall, lightning flashed, and, as the 
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young birds had predicted, their father descended and sat on 
a crag close to thé eyry. He had no sooner folded his wings 
than the twin hurled one of his thunderbolts, and the monster 
tumbled down to the foot of the mesa dead. Soon another 
shower passed, but there was no thunder or lightning, and the 
mother of the foul brood descended and perched near the nest 
on a point of rock, whence another well-directed thunderbolt 
sent her corpse down to the plain to join that of her spouse. 

Nagénazani then took one of the young fledgelings up in his 
hands, waved it back and forth until it became an eagle, and 
saying to it: ‘‘Thy name shall be Aésd,” cast it into the air 
where it spread its wings and flew upwards out of sight. In 
like manner he metamorphosed all the young ones in the nest 
into different large birds of prey, and gave to each one aname 
according to its kind. 

When he had done all this, he began to think of his own 
condition. He was standing high up on the side of a perpen- 
dicular cliff, from which he could not descend. He gazed 
downwards and pondered long as to what he should do, when 
at length, he saw the bat-woman passing behind a point of 
rock with a basket on her back. He called to her, for an in- 
stant she appeared from behind the rock but hid herself again. 
Four times did he thus call, and three times did she thus trifle 
with him ; but at his fourth call she came out on the plain and 
asked him what he wanted. When he told her she said: ‘‘I 
will take you down in my basket if you will give me all the 
feathers of these great birds that you have slain, except the 
wings, which you may keep to show your people when you go 
home. You must also go back from the edge of the rock on 
which you stand, for you must not see how I ascend, and all 
the time you are in my basket you must keep your eyes shut, 
for I do not want you to see how I come down.” He readily 
agreed to all her conditions, and in a short while he beheld 
her standing on the rock beside him. He looked at the bas- 
ket which hung on her back, and observed that it was sus- 
pended by two slender strings which seemed scarcely strong 
enough to support the weight of the empty basket. He told 
her he was afraid to sit in it. She bade him fill it with stones, 
which he did; then she jumped and danced with the basket 
on her back, but the strings broke not. Thus assured, he shut 
his eyes, entered the basket and soon felt himself borne slowly 
and carefully downward. When he was about half way down 
his curiosity overcome his prudence ; he opened his eyes and 
began at once to fall violently through the air. The bat-woman 
slapped her blanket backwards striking him over the face, and 
commanding him to shut his eyes. He obeyed, and, once 
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more, experienced the sensation of being wafted gently 
down. When they reached the bottom he plucked the prom- 
ised feathers from the dead 7sénadhale, and filled with them the 
basket of the bat-woman. 

As she started for her home, he said to her: ‘‘ Do not go 
in that direction. You must not pass through that bed of 
(indigéte) yellow flowers. Take another trail.” But she paid 
no attention to his warning and stepped among the forbidden 
plants. She heard a flutter at her ear, and a little bird, such 
as she had never seen before, flew over her shoulder. She 
took a few more steps—strange little birds in increasing num- 
bers whizzed by her. She looked over her shoulder, and to 
her astonishment, found that the little birds were coming out 
of her basket. The feathers of the Zséndéhale were under- 
going metomorphosis into all sorts of little wrens, warblers, 
titmice, etc. Giving up her feathers for lost, she turned her 
attention to giving names to the different kinds of birds as 
they flew out—names which they bear to this day among the 
Navajos—until her basket wasempty. Thus it was that the 
little birds were made. 

Nagénazani cut off the wings of the dead monsters, and 
took them home, and once more did his mother dance and 
rejoice. 

The next victim was Tsétd4-hotsil-thahli, ‘‘He who kicks 
you down the rock.” (I will refer to him as the Ogre, for the 
sake of brevity.) The young hero walked along the fatal path; 
as he passed the ogre, the latter kicked at him, but he evaded 
the kicks and said to his would-be destroyer, ‘‘ What did you 
mean by that?” ‘‘Oh! I was tired sitting and was only 
stretching my limbs,” replied the ogre. Nagénazani turned 
round and passed the kicker again with the same result. When 
he had passed the ogre for the fourth time he took out his 
knife, cut the hair where it grew into the rock, and let the 


‘monster fall over the precipice. 


Presently he heard a cry coming from beneath, and it oc- 
curred to him that the ogre’s family must live at the base of 
the cliff, where they could receive the bodies when they fell, 
just as the young harpies did. So he went to the bottom of 
the precipice by a circuitous route, and there he found the chil- 
dren devouring the body of their own father. He took them 
up, one by one, and cast them from him, as he had done with 
the young harpies, and they were changed into birds of prey. 
This time, the trophy he took home, was the ogre’s scalp. 

The next task which Nagénazani essayed was the destruc- 
tion of the Bindyé Ahd’ni, the people who lived in the beauti- 
ful house, and slew with their glances. He took with him 
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- some salt and his knife, and boldly entered their lodge. They 
glanced at him but he fell not. They stared at him but he 
still lived. They stared harder, till their eyes began to pro- 
trude from their sockets. Then he threw his salt on the fire ; 
it cracked and sputtered, and some of the atoms, flying from 
the fire, struck their eyes and blinded them, when they fell an 
easy prey to the knife. He took home their scalps as tro- 
hies. 

4 The only instruments of the first woman’s vengeance now left 
were the followers of Yeitso, the giant of San Mateo. They 
were numerous, and to effect their destruction was no.easy 
task. After aslong consultation the twins decided to try to 
raise a great storm. They took the wind-charm they had re- 
ceived in the house of the sun—this they put in a particular 
place, designated by the sun, and performed over it dances 
and incantations. As a result of their devotions, a great tem- 
pest arose which uprooted the highest trees, and tossed, as if 
they were pebbles, the greatest*rocks of San Mateo. In this 
tornado all the followers of Yeitso perished. , 

The twins had now conquered.all the enemies of their race. 
Their task was finished, and in compliance with their father’s 
wishes, they went to his house in the east and returned to him 
all his weapons. He said to them: ‘‘My sons, I have done 
much for you. I havegiven you anything you asked for, and 
you have slain all your enemies. You must do me a favor in 
return. I want to dwell again with your mother. Take her 
to the far west, and build for her alodge there, where I may 
behold her any evening when my labors are done, and as I am 
ashamed to look at the faces of her parents, build for them a 
lodge in the far east beyond where I live.” The twins did as 
they were bidden, and ever since that time it has been the 
custom among the Navajos, for the man to shun the presence 
of his wife’s mother. 

Before they departed they said to the father. ‘‘There are 
few people on the earth now. How shall we repeople it? 
‘* Your mother,” he replied, ‘‘ knows that as well as I do. 
Go back to her and tell her to make men.” 

When they returned to their mother they told her the com- 
mands of the sun. She took some white corn, ground it, and 
laid it in a pile on the floor, then she made an equal quantity 
of meal of yellow corn and laid it in a separate pile. Next she 
took some dust from her right breast and put it into the white 
meal, and some dust from her left breast and put it into the 
yellow meal, and she moulded with water the white meal into 
the form of a man and the yellow meal into the form of a wo- 
man. She laid the images side by side, covered them with a 
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blanket to keep them warm, and watched them all night, sing- 
ing and praying over them. Occasionally she raised the blan- 
ket and looked to see how her work progressed. When morn- 
ing dawned, they received the breath of life, arose, went forth, 
and were thenceforward man and wife. The Navajos call the 
white corn ‘‘ male corn,” and the yellow ‘‘ female corn,” to this 
day. 

In four days from her creation the woman bore a girl, in 
four days more a boy. In four days more these grew to ma- 
turity, and in another short period of four days found them- 
selves parents. And so rapidly did the generations increase 
in these cycles of four days, that the earth was soon populous 
again, but not so populous as it had been. 

Estsanaltehi built four large stone pueblos at the four cor- 
ners of the world for all these people to live in, and she di- 
vided them into gentes and gave names to each division. But 
all the gentes of the Navajos did not then exist. After this 
she went as the sun had directed, to live in the distant west. 
When she went west she concluded to make some more men 
and women to increase the tribe. She made four of each sex 
from corn of different colors as she had done before, but this 
time she scratched the skin from her breasts to mix with the 
meal. She sent these eight to the Navajo country, and with 
them a bear, a puma and a wild-cat to hunt for them and pro- 
tect them from their enemies. The people were the ancesters 
of the Navajo gentes. ; 

The celebrated twins went to a place called Tho-hyét’-li, the 
junction of the two rivers in the valley of the San Juan, where 
their images may yet be seen reflected in the waters. They 
still dwell in a mountain cavern near this place. 

Before Estsanaltehi departed from her western home she 
said: ‘‘I will always be a friend to the Navajos, and will 
send them everything that is for their good.” Every year her 
promise is fulfilled ; for is it not from the west that the snow 
comes in the winter, the warm thawing breezes in the spring, 
and the soft rains in the summer to nourish the corn in the 
valleys and the grass on the hills? Therefore, it is that when 
we are in need we pray to Estsanaltehi, the Goddess of the 
Sunset Land. | ; 

But first man and first woman were angry because they 
were banished to the east, and before they left they swore un- 
dying hatred and enmity to our people. And for this reason 
all evils come from the east, small-pox and other diseases, war, 
and the white intruder. 
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VILLAGE DEFENSES 
OR 
DEFENSIVE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 


BY STEPHEN D,. PEET, 


The defensive structures of America form one of the most 
interesting subjects of study. The correlation of these works 
to the natural surroundings, the different grades of architec- 
ture exhibited in them, the similarity of their forms and char- 
acteristics in the different sections, and their manifest adapta- 
tion to the use intended, make them especially instructive. 

We propose to consider these works in the present paper, 
but especially in their relation to the ancient village life. 

, We shall consider them, however, in their architectural 
character rather than according to their geographical location, 
and shall endeavor to show their analogies, and the various 
purposes and principles manifest in them wherever they are 
found, and so trace through them the habits and character of 
the people who erected them. 

It might be easier to divide the prehistoric works of the 
continent according to geographical lines, and treat of the 
structures of each section separately. It might be easier even 
to classify them according to ethnical divisions, grouping all 
of the works of the different races together—the works of the 
Indians by themselves, those of the Moundbuilders by them- 
selves, and those of the Pueblos also by themselves; but we 
have preferred to follow another method, and therefore would 
call attention to this particular class of works wherever they 
are found, and to the analogies which are presented in them. 

We might say, however, that the geographical distribution 
of the prehistoric works is too well known to need any reca- 
pitulation. The correlation of those works to their natural 
surroundings has also been dwelt upon in former papers, and 
the different grades of society manifest in them have been 
previously studied. 

We shall, therefore, merely refer to the fact that all of these 
points are more manifest in the defensive structures than in 
any other. 

(1) The geographical distribution is similar to that of other 
structures, but with the same distribution there is more adapta- 
tion to the natural surroundings. They are conformed always 
to the spot on which they are built, their shape always partak- 
ing of the shape of the ground. The material is also that 
furnished by the locality, and is seldom carried any distance. 
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(2) The unity of plan is more manifest in the defensive 
works than in any other class. The residences or habitations 
of the pre-historic people varied according to the demands 
of the people, their domestic habits changing more than 
their military customs. The habitations, as we have seen, 
partook very much of the character of the soil and climate, 
and so varied with each section, those on the mountains differ- 
ing from those in the valleys; and those on the coast differing 
from those in. the interior. They varied also according to 
the mode of life of the people, the employment having great 
effect on the house architecture. In military structures, there 
was much less variety than in the domestic. 

(3) The grades of society are also manifest in the defensive 
structures as well as in the village residences. The corre- 
lation between the works and the cultus of the people is very 
manifest in them. ‘The architectural skill peculiar to the dif- 
ferent grades of cultus is, in fact, more thoroughly displayed 
by the defenses than by any other class of structures, the mili- 
tary necessities often involving much outlay of labor and the 
exercise of strategic power. 

In treating of the defensive works we have used the term 
“village defenses,” for the very reason that village life is so 
often associated with them. It appears that in the prehis- 
toric age the population was collected mainly in villages, and 
the defense of the villages was the chief thing undertaken by 
the natives. Military architecture is always distinguished by 
this peculiarity, both in historic and prehistoric times, that it 
protects people in masses, not as individuals. If society is 
not collected, it compels a concentration at certain points, 
especially in the times of danger, and then makes personal 
safety a part of the protection given to the public. In the 
prehistoric age, this concentration seemed to always prevail, 
for while there was much property outside of the village, the 
residences were mainly in the village enclosures. If village 
enclosures did not exist, the habitations were erected close 
together, and so the defense was comparatively easy. 

The law of consanguinity and the communistic system made 
the village a very important factor of society, but the law of 
defense made it even more important still. The village was 
the unit, as it contained the gens, just as in modern society, 
the house is the unit, as it contains the family, the gens taking 
the ‘place of the family in the prehistoric age. 

The village was defended rather than the tribe, the pro- 
vision for defense of the tribe being found in the defenses of the 
villages. The different members of the tribe were, to be sure, 
affiliated, and were interested in having a common defense, 
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and so a system of tribal defense was established, somewhat 
different and separate from that of the village, but the main 
defense was in the village, the walls or enclosures very rarely 
embracing more than a clan ora phratry, other clans and phra- 
tries being gathered in other enclosures. 

In studying the prehistoric villages of America we have 
found that there were three or four methods of defense among 
them which are especially prominent, and to these methods 
we would call attention in this paper. These methods, it 
appears, were common in all parts of the country, and though 
the structures differ in many other respects, yet the same uses 
are manifest in them, and so the analogies between the differ- 
ent works appear. 

The first method of defense to which we shall call atten- 
tion is that which appears in the extensive system of signal 
and observatory stations which is everywhere manifest. We 
have already called attention to this system in connection with 
an article on the Emblematic Mounds, but we would here 
consider it more especially in its connection with village life, 
and therefore shall take the liberty to repeat a few of the cuts, 
using them to illustrate a new point. The fact is that a system 
of signals existed by which the villages could communicate, and 
among some of the races this system became very elaborate. 
The extent of this signal-system was, of course, dependent 
upon the extent of the tribe or the confederacy to which the 
villages belonged. In some tribes the signal system would 
extend over a whole state; in others it would be limited to the 
valley of a single river and in a few cases to a small river. 
Where confederacies existed, the signal system would extend 
over the whole grounds occupied by the confederacy. 

The study of this signal system, then, should first engage 
our attention ; after that, the provisions made for public de- 
fense in more limited localities, and the characteristics of each 
system. This, then, is the plan according to which we shall 
treat the subject. We shall first consider the signal system 
as it prevailed among all classes of prehistoric people. We 
shall next consider the combination of this system, with that 
of defensive enclosures, and shall also consider the location of 
the enclosures, especially as this location shows evidence of 
defense. The consideration of the village enclosure with the 
provisions made for defense in the very habitations, will form 
the conclusion of the paper. 

I. Let us then consider the defense which the signal system 
gave to the villages. This system has been studied by others, 
and many things have been brought out which are new and of 
great importance. Here we acknowledge our indebtedness to 
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Col. Garrick Mallery, Dr. W. J. Hoffman, W-. H. Holmes, 
and others. We present a few cuts taken from the last report of 
the Ethnological Bureau, which illustrate one method of sig- 
naling a village in the time of danger. 

We call attention to Plate I., as illustrating the habits of 
the present tribes of Indians.” Their custom is to station a 
sentinel at some high point where he could overlook the coun- 
try, and where the approach of an enemy could easily be seen. 
By the sign-language the tidings can be given, and alarm be 
spread a great distance. The horsemen had a way of riding 
in a circle, so that they could be seen in all directions, and the 
sign was easily understood. Another method is to build fires 
upon prominent points, so that the smoke could be seen by 
day or the flame by night, and the warning be given in this’ 
way. ; 
Plate II. illustrates the use of fire in signals. This partic- 
ular cut shows the signal which was given to convey tidings of 
victory, but similar signals were given also as warnings. The 
natives have a method of signaling by fire, which is peculiar 
to themselves. The Dakotas, for instance, mix their combus- 
tibles so as to cause different shades of smoke; using dried 
grass for the lightest, and pine leaves for the darkest, and a 
mixture for intermediate shades. These with their manner of 
covering a fire with their blankets, so as to cause puffs of 
smoke, or of leaving the smoke to rise in unbroken columns, 
gave to them a variety of signals. Sometimes a bunch of 
grass was tied to an arrow and lighted, and shot into the air.* 
The tribes of the south-west signal by this means. The Az- 
tecs signaled to each other by fire during the siege of the City 
of Mexico. 

There are many signals among the tribes which are used in 
case of victory, and others for hunting purposes, and still 
others for purposes of recognition, but those for defense are 
the most important. We give a cut illustrating the method 
by which the natives now make signs to one another for the 
purpose of recognition (see Plate III.) The same custom of 
stationing sentinels on prominent points. as look-out stations, 
has been long prevalent. Circles of stones are often found 
upon elevated points of land, where a good view of the sur- 
rounding country can be obtained. These circles are common 
upon the Upper Missouri, among the Dakotas in Arizona, 
among the Hualpai, among the Pah Utes of Nevada, in the 
Sho-Shonee county, in Wyoming, and in many other places of 
the far west. Frequently the ground around these watcli sta- 
tions is literally covered with flint chippings, as it was the . 


*See reports W. Hoffman, U. 8. Geological Survey for 1877, page 474. 
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custom of the sentinels to spend their time in making bows 
and arrows while watching. 

This signal system still prevails. It is more prevalent in 
an open country like the plateau of the west, and yet it prob- 
ably prevailed in ancient times, in the region east of the moun- 
tains. Traces of it are seen among the Moundbuilders. 

2. This leads us to a consideration .of the signal system of 
the Moundbuilders. We have already referred to this, and 
have given cuts illustrating it.* The system prevailed among 
the Moundbuilders throughout the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and observatory mounds are very common. They are 
to be distinguished, however, from another class, as this class 
was used for the purposes of defense, while another was used 
for the purpose of watching game. 

The distinguishing points of the observatories designed for 
village defense are as follows: 

(1) The signal station designed for defense is generally a 
mound located on a prominent point, in close proximity to 
an enclosure, and is so connected with other observatories 
that signals can be easily exchanged. On the other hand the 
outlook for a game-drive may have a more extensive pros- 
pect, but takes in the wide range of country without regard 
to the strategic points. To illustrate; the single isolated 
mound, called the Henderson mound, near Beloit, Wis. ,+ com- 
mands an extensive view in every direction, and just sucha 
view as would be fitted for the discovery of buffalo herds, as 
they might come over distant hills and approach the river, the 
prairies offering no barrier to the sight. On the other hand 
the village enclosure at Aztalan, forty miles to the northward, 
on a branch of the same river, the Crawfish, has observatories 
or lookouts on all the hills surrounding. 

Situated in the midst of the amphitheater of hills, this an- 
cient capital was well defended. A cordon of signal stations 
surrounded it, while the lofty truncated pyramid in the enclos- 
ure commanded a view of every point. The signal stations on 
the hills commanded other views at a great distance, so that no 
enemy could come within miles of the spot without being 
seen. A similar system of outlooks may be seen surround- 
ing the ancient capital at Newark, which was similarly situ- 
ated in the midst of a natural amphitheater, and the observa- 
tories were located on the hills surrounding. It has been stated 
also that observatory mounds are located on all the hills in this 
region, forming lines between this center and other prominent 
though distant points. A line has been partially traced from 

*See AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. III, No. 2. 


m bo oe on Moundbuilders, in AMERICAN ANTZQUARIAN, Vol. II., No. 3, also Vol. 
» No. 
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Mt. Vernon to Newark, the large mound in the cemetery at 
Mt. Vernon being one of the series. 

(2.) The combination of signal stations or observatories with 
beacons is evidence of a village defense. There are traces 
of fires on many of the lookout mounds. Many of the sup-, 
posed beacons may indeed have been burial places, and it 
would appear as if the burial mounds were sometimes used as 
watch stations, or as beacons. We give here a map of the 
mounds at Muscatine to illustrate this point. It will be seen 
from this that the beacons were located all along the banks of 
the river, making a complete cordon of signal stations. Many 
of the mounds on this map have been opened and prove to be 
burial mounds, but their location on the bluffs surrounding the 
ancient lake illustrates not only the use of burial mounds for 
beacons or signals, but also shows how prominently situated 
the villages were. 

(3.) Another peculiarity of the observatories for defense is, 
that they are some times placed upon very high points, and 
command the view of other points at a great distance. This 
idea is given by Dr. Lapham, in connection with Lapham’s 
Peak, a high knoll in Washington county, which commands a 
very extensive prospect for miles in every direction. Dr. J. 
W. Phené, in his visit to this country recognized the same in 
connection with the great serpent mound in Adams county, 
Ohio. He states that this work is located on an eminence, 
from which a view can be had of Lookout mountain, in Han- 
cock county, twenty miles away. The same has been observed 
by the author in connection with the works at Circleville. The 
great mound at Circleville was sixty feet high, and commanded 
a view of Lookout mountain, twelve miles to the south of 
it. On this mountain an observatory was located which com- 
manded a view of the works at Hopeton, situated just below, 
and the works at Chillicothe, twenty miles to the south of it. 
It is maintained by E. G. Squiers, that such a series of lofty 
observatories extend across the whole States of Ohio, of Indi- 
ana and Illinois, the Grave creek mound on the east, the 
great mound at Cahokia on the west, and the works in Ohio 
filling up the line. Other persons who have made a study of 
the works along the Ohio river, maintain that there is a series 
of signal stations running up the branches of the rivers, such 
as the Scioto, the Great and Little Miami, the Wabash, and 
other rivers, and that all the prominent works through Ohio 
and Indiana are connected by a line of observatories. This 
net-work of signal stations is interesting if studied in con- 
nection with the village enclosures; as there are many scat- 
tered throughout this whole region. 
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(4) Beacon fires were frequently lighted on the walls of the 
defensive enclosures, and many elevated points within village 
enclosures were also used for the purpose of signaling distant 
places, so that we cannot confine the signal system to mounds 
or to isolated stations, though as a general rule the signal sys- 
tem was outside and supplementary to the village enclosure. 

We would refer here to the fact that.in the ancient fortification 
at Bourneville, O., there was a rocky summit which overlooked 
a great valley below, on which traces of beacon fires have 
been discovered, and that upon the walls of the enclosure at 
Ft. Ancient traces of fire have also been discovered. 

On the other hand there are many villages where the location 
of some lofty point near by would give great opportunity for 
exchanging signals either by fire or smoke for great distances. 
Many such points are seen in different parts of the country. 

Messrs. Squiers and Davis mention the fact that between 
Chillicothe and Columbus, in Ohio, not far from twenty of 
these points can be selected, the stations so placed in reference 
to each other that it is believed that signals of fire might be 
transmitted in a few minutes. 

On a hill opposite Chillicothe, nearly 600 feet in height, the 
loftiest in the entire region, one of these signal mounds is 
placed. A fire built upon this would be distinctly visible for 
fifteen or twenty miles up, and an equal distance down the val- 
ley of the Scioto, including in its range the Circleville works, 
twenty miles distant, as also for a long way up the broad val- 
leys of the two Paint Creeks, both of which abound in the 
remains of ancient villages. In the map of the Miami valley 
a similar position may be observed, and similar mounds occur 
along the Wabash, the Illinois, and the upper Mississippi, show- 
ing how extensive this signal system was, at the same time 
showing how intimately connected it was with village resi- 
dence. The author has also, during the preparation of this 
paper, discovered the sites of ancient villages near the lofty 
eminences called the Platte mounds, in Wisconsin, and the 
conviction has grown with the study of the works in all sec- 
tions of the country that the signal system was closely con- 
nected with all the prominent points, and that villages were 
frequently located near these points for the very purpose of 
securing the defense offered by this system. 

II. We turn next to an entirely different class of ancient 
defenses. It is a class which consisted in the combination of 
lookout stations and defensive enclosures. We shall mention 
three varieties. 

1. There are many fortifications located on the heights of 
ground which command a view of one another, and which seem 
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to combine the character of observatories and defensive enclos- 
ures. Many such have been seen and described in the north- 
ern part of Ohio.* Col. C. Whittelsey has described some of 
these. They are situated at Conneaut, at Ashtabula, at 
~'E Painesville, at Cleve- 
f land, and_ various 
places on the Cuya- 
hoga river, near San- 
dusky, on the San- 
dusky river, and at 
many points along 
the valleys of these 
different streams 
which run into Lake 
; Ae = Erie. We call atten- 
ak WEL RA A tion to these works, 
as they illustrate the number and situation of the works of 
the later Indians, and also show the difference between their 
works and those of the Moundbuilders. 

It would seem that a perfect network of these defenses 
was spread over the northern part of the State. We give a 
cut of two forts, one at Newburgh, Ohio, and the other eight 
miles from Cleveland, on the Cuyahoga River. It will be 
seen from these, that the defense consisted mainly in the loca- 
tion. The walls were erected merely to supplement the natu- 
ral defense which the rocky precipices and the isolated points 
of land would furnish. But with these inclosures there was 
also the combination of the outlook. Dr. Hill, of Ashland, 
O., has given this idea in his description of his works which 
are situated in Ashland county. He 
says, that here the forts are within sight 
of one another through the whole length 
of the river, those prominent points or 
tongues of land, which would give dis- 
tant views having been chosen for the 
erection of the forts. It should be 
said that this part of Ohio abounds 
with prominent bluffs, whose precipi- 
tous heights furnish excellent defense. 

The Huron Shale is here worn down by 

the action of water, leaving the terraces 

which project out in scalloped form, and which make a series 
of level platforms, while the circuitous valleys below make an 
~ #See tract No..41, Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society, Ancient 
Earthworks. See also, Ancient Earth-Forts of the Cuyahogo valley, Ohio, Cleveland: 
1871. See History of Ashland county, by Dr. A. H. Hill. See, also, description of Mound- 


tom works in Ashlabula county, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, in William's History of Ashtabula 
county. 
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open territory between them, and thus fortifications could be 
easily erected, and a complete system of signal stations be 
established along the river, 

2. In some places, as Conneaut, the fortifications were at- 
tended with signal mounds which connected them, and so a 
system of outlooks was established by the two methods. This 
system of defense is very common in the State of New York, 
Here there are remains of stockades, the stockades having 
been placed on the summits of the hills where an extensive 
outlook could be had. These stockades may have been con- 
nected so that a complete system of signals could be conducted 
across the country, and the natives defend one another by the 
combination of the outlook with the enclosure. These ancient 
stockades have been described by E, G. Squier, but the con- 
nection between them has not been traced, 

It is a fact, however, that this State was the seat of a great 
confederacy, that of the Iroquois, and this renders it probable 
that these prehistoric forts were connected by a signal system. 
It is known that the Iroquois had a complete military organ- 
ization ; their central capital was at Onondaga, but there were 
trails running from this point throughout the whole State, and 
the villages were connected by the trails. It is known also 
that the Iroquois had stockades, and that they defended them- 
selves against the whites by these fortifications. Some of the 
sites of the Iroquois forts have been identified. The boundar- 
ies of the different tribes are also known. Under such an 
organization the signal system would come into use, and we 
can imagine how completely the State was protected by the 
combined watchfulness of the people with the defenses offered 
by these stockade forts. 

There are descriptions of the defenses of the Iroquois which 
enable us to understand the military architecture of the pre- 
historic races. We give a cut taken from the Documentary 
History of New York, which illustrates the subject. It is a 
picture of a village of the Onondagas, which was attacked by 
Champlain in 1615. “The village was enclosed by strong 
quadruple palisades of large timber, thirty feet high, inter- 
locked the one with the other, with an interval of not more 
than a half of a foot between them, with galleries in the form 
of parapets, defended with double pieces of timber, proof 
against our arquebuses, and on one sida they had a pond with 
a never-failing supply of water from which proceeded a num- 
ber of gutters, which they had laid along the intermediate 
space, throwing the water without and rendering it effectual 
inside for the purpose of extinguishing fire. 
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The picture illustrates several points. (1) The villages 
were frequently surrounded by stockades, the houses within 
the enclosure being arranged in blocks. (2) The location of 
the enclosure was convenient to water, and attended with 
natural defenses. There is no evidence of the signal system 
in this case, and the use of water in the manner described is 
uncommon among the northern races, though in the southern 
states there are many cases where the villages were surrounded 
by artificial ditches and ponds of water. (3) The manner of 
_ constructing the wall which surrounded the defensive village 
enclosures. We call special attention to the elevated platform 
or parapet, as it may possibly help us to understand the man- 
ner in which the villages of the Moundbuilders were defended. 
If we substitute for this timber wall a solid earthwork, mak- 
ing the top of the earth wall a platform or parapet, and place 
the barricade on the outside, we shall have a defense very 
similar to this of the Iroquois. The combination of stockade 
with an earth wall would thus make an admirable defense for 
a village, and with much less expense of labor and time than 
if it were wholly of timber. 

2. We turn now to the Moundbuilders’ works. The same 
system of erecting military inclosures and connecting them by 
lookout stations, seems to have prevailed among them, which 
existed among the later Indians. One of the most marked 
illustrations of it is given in connection with the work at Fort 
Ancient. Here we discover an enclosure capable of holding 
an extensive settlement, the walls being nearly four miles and 
a-half in extent, and the area of each part of the enclosure 
being in the neighborhood of eighty acres. We see also an 
outwork, consisting of a covered way, which runs from the en- 
closure toward the east. This outwork is distinguished by 
one feature: At the end of the covered way is an observatory 
mound. The supposition is that this observatory was the place 
where a watchman was stationed, but that the distance was so 
great that the communication might be cut off, and that the 
parallel walls were constructed so as to give protection’ 
to the sentinel and to keep up a communication. The 
country about the enclosure, especially that to the east, is 
open prairie, and has no natural defense. The wall would be 
the only defense. This wall is 1,350 feet in length. The 
height of these walls is not known, as the cultivation of the 
soil has nearly obliterated it. Two high mounds are found be- 
tween the enclosure and the covered way, making a double 
opening to the enclosure, and, at the same time, giving an out- 
look from this point. The enclosure itself is remarkably well 
adapted to the purposes of defense. 
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(1.) In the first place, its situation is on the top of a pro- 
montory, defended by two ravines, which sweep around it to 
either side, forming precipitous banks, in some places 200 feet 
high. The ravines are occupied by small streams, with the 
Miami river close by, below the works on the west side. The 
wall of the fort is built on the very verge of the bluffs, over- 
looking the ravines meandering around the spot, and reéntering 
to pass the heads of the gullies, and is itself very circuitous. 

The embankment in several places is carried down into ra- 
vines at an angle of 30 degrees, from fifty to one hundred feet 
in length, guarding the sides of the ravines and then crossing 
the streamlet at the bottom. The embankments may still be 
traced to within seven or eight feet of the stream. 

(2.) On the verge of the bluff, overlooking the river, there 
are three parallel terraces. It has been suggested that these 
were designed as stations, from which to annoy an enemy 
passing in boats along the river. 

(3.) At all the more accessible points, the defenses are of 
the greatest solidity and strength. The average height of the 
embankment is between nine and ten feet. In places, how- 
ever, it is no less than twenty feet. At the spot where the 
State road ascends the hill and where the decline is most 
gentle, the embankment is fourteen feet high and sixty feet 
base. Near this point, at a place where a stream makes an 
opening in the wall is a crescent embankment which is so built 
as to protect the opening, and make a barrier against approach. 
The wall about the large enclosure is perfctly level on the top, 
and is from six to eight feet in width, the angles and sides 
being peculiarly well formed and clean cut, giving to the whole 
structure the appearance of great finish and of much skill. There 
are over seventy gateways or openings in the embankment, 
which were originally. about eight or ten feet in width. The 
object of so many gateways is unknown, but it is supposed 
that they were once occupied by block houses or bastions, com- 
posed of timber which has long since decayed. There is no 
continuous ditch, but the earth had been dug from convenient 
pits, which are still quite deep and filled with water. These 
are on the inside of the wall. The wall is composed of tough 
clay, without stones, except in a few places, but is remarkably 
well preserved. The slope of the wall is from 35 to 45 degrees, 
but in the lower part of the Peninsula the wall conforms closely 
to the shape of the land. 

(4.) There are two grand divisions to the fort, connected 
with one another by a long and narrow passage, the wall be- 
tween the two enclosures being nearly parallel, but conform to 
the shape of the ground; across this narrow neck there is car- 
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ried a wall, as if to prevent the further progress of an enemy 
if either of the principal enclosures were carried. Two large 
mounds are also built at the narrowest points, and between 
them was a paved way, as if some special arrangement for a 
gateway or entrance had once existed. The combination of the 
signal system with the fortified enclosure are manifest on all 
four sides, z. ¢., on the northeast side, with the two mounds in 
the covered way; on the northwest side, in the walls them- 
selves; in the southwest side, by terraces and by the walls 
which here command an extensive view; and in the southeast 
side, by amound. This mound was erected at the extreme 
southeast point of the inclosure, as if for a lookout station on 
that side. 

(5.) Abundant provision was made for the supply of water. 
The ditches, on the inside of the walls, would always contain 
more or less surface water. The springs in the enclosure 
would furnish a continual supply. 

(6.) The author thinks that he has recognized in the shape 
of the wall, especially of the walls which surround the smaller 
inclosure, the form of a serpent. These walls are certainly 
serpentine in their course, and are so conformed to the roll of 
land, that their form gives rise to the conception. This may 
be merely accidental and not intended to embody the serpent 
symbol, but it is remarkable that the resemblance should have 
struck the eyes plainly at the very first visit to the place. 

3. The Pueblos had the same system of defense which 
we have referred to, consisting of the combination of an enclos- 
ure with a lookout station. The combined system is here also 
connected with the village residences. This system helps us 
to understand many of the structures which were prominent 
among the cliff dwellers. There are watch-towers associated 
with the cliff dwellings which illustrate the point. These tow- 
ers are generally situated on the summit of the cliff above the 
dwellings. They are described as having extensive outlooks, 
and yet they are so connected with the dwellings that communi- 
cation could not be cut off. It has been supposed that these 
towers were estufas, and that they were used for religious pur- 
poses. If this were the case, then it is only another instance 
where the military and religious uses were combined in the 
same structure. The analogies between the Moundbuilders’ 
works and the Cliff-dwellers, in this respect, are quite striking. 
To see this, we have only to compare the mound and circular 
inclosure at the end of the curved way at Fort Ancient with 
the circular tower above the cliff in the ruins in the Montezuma 
Canon (see the cut, fig. 1, on next page). 
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There are other towers among the cliff-dwellings which 
served as look-out stations or observatories. Two such towns 
have been described: by W. H. Holmes.* These were situated 
on the Mesa above the cliff, a portion of the towers being 
left open on the cliff side. The towns were placed immedi- 
ately above the caves which were excavated in the cliff-wall, 
and which were probably used as dwelling-places, while the 
towns. served as fortresses, look-out stations, council cham- 
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FIG.1. 
RUINS IN MONTEZUMA 


CANON, UTAH. 
‘Upon an isolated mesa 60 x130 feet 
in diameter and 40 feet in height. y) 


bers and places of worship. Being on the borders of the 
Mesa, the strong outside walls were found necessary to pro- 
tect against incursions from that diréction. A square tower 
on the McElmo illustrates the same point. This building 
surmounts a rocky pedestal, and covers the whole surface 
of the rock. The windows open toward the north and east, 
directions from which the enemy, according to tradition, 
came. Another on Epsom creek, similarly situated, illus- 
trates the same point. These towers are all close by the 
residences of the cliff-dwellers, and show that they not only 
depend upon the lofty isolation of their dwellings, which were 
perched 1,000 feet high on the side of the cliff, but also on the 
signal system, which would give them tidings of the approach 
of an enemy. 

III. We come now to consider the most common method 
of defense known to the prehistoric race of America. This 
consisted in the combination of natural defense, with the works 
of architecture, the architecture being only supplementary to 
the defense of nature. It is a singular fact that the prehistoric 
races never attained to the modern method of defending ordi- 


*See cut in AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. IV., No, 3. 
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nary places by military works, but they always chose strong 
points of nature and erected their military works upon them. 
There are, to be sure, many villages located in agricultural 
plains, which are protected by walls and enclosures; but the real 
defenses of the same people are generally found in the vicinity in 
the shape of strongholds, and the supposition is that the re-- 
sort was to them in cases of extremity. The village inclos- 
ures have already been referred to, and their location with a 
view to agricultural advantages there spoken of. We are now 
treating of village defenses as such, and not village inclosures. 

This method of taking advantage of the locality and adding 
to it an artificial defense was common with all the races. We 
see it among the Indians of the Atlantic coast, as their stock- 
ades were always on bluffs or islands, which were naturally 
impregnable. We see it also among the Moundbuilders, as 
their forts, so called, are always well located for defense. We 
see it also among the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, and even 
among the civilized races of Mexico. We would call attention 
here to the ancient Mexicans, for the idea is common, that 
they had attained to almost a modern skill in defense, and to 
modern methods of warfare.. The history of the City of Mex- 
ico is remarkable, and illustrates this point ; the history shows 
that the Aztecs were originally a weak tribe, but that they 
gained their superiority by the advantages of their location as 
a means of defense. They were crowded from the shores of 
the lake by neighboring tribes. They dug trenches and opened 
channels through the ground which they occupied, surround- 
ing it by water, turning the channel of the streams which came 
into the lake, for this purpose; they made a long causeway, 
which connected the island with the mainland, leaving an occa- 
sional slough, covered by bridges, which were capable of quick 
removal; they divided their city into four quarters; erected 
their immense teocalli in the center, and then from this posi- 
tion they made their raids on the neighboring tribes: Their 
superiority consisted not in their valor, nor in their military 
organization, nor in their generalship, but in the invulnerable 
position of their capital, Montezuma did not prove to bea 
hero nor a warrior when the Spaniards came, and there is no 
evidence that he ever had great military skill. Human sacri- 
fices and the custom of taking captives in war, made his peo- 
ple dread and fear him. There were many others more ad- 
vanced in skill and culture than the Mexicans. 

The defenses of the Mexicans outside of their city, were 
generally of the same character as those of other native races, 
They combined the advantage of natural location with artificial 
works. Even their far-famed towers, such as the pyramids of 
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Cholula, at Xochicalco, were of this character. They com- 
bined with the advantage of nature the additions of architec- 
ture and were used as places of defense. There were also the 
additional features to these pyramids, that they were regarded 
as places of worship, and were at the same time immense out- 
looks or observation. 

The hill of flowers, or Xochicalco, is mentioned as a eosin: 
ful structure, and as giving evidence of the marvelous advance 
of the Mexicans in architecture and military skill. The idea 
is not common that these pyramids were designed for defense, 
but the combination of an outlook with an elevated, isolated 
position, gives to us a thought. It is possible that these were 
really fortifications, but fortifications built on the same plan as 
the Pueblo of New Mexico, the elevation of the pyramid giv- 
ing the special advantage for defense. It is after all a some- 
what cowardly method of defense, but one that corresponds 
with the character of the people. Retreat to the summit of 
the platform, like retreat to the cliff-dwellers, might secure 
safety for the time, but did not rid the country of an enemy. 
In the last extremity, a modern, civilized people would re- 
sort to it, but with the strange mode of warfare, prevalent 
among the native races, it was a common method. The sud- 
den raids and fierce onsets, which resulted in immediate victory 
or entire defeat, would under this mode of defense, be almost 
a necessity. There was no organized or disciplined army, 


‘ such as exists among other civilized races. There was really 


no military or strategic skill among them. Their fighting was 
like that of a mob, Vast numbers were massed together, but 
they crowded upon one another, and no military movements 
and no generalship existed among them. 

Rapid mobilization was the peculiarity of the army, great 
forces without trains, or with trains carrying the simplest 
equipments were common. War was conducted by sudden 
forays or raids, but no regular campaigns. Deeds of valor on 
the battle field were common, but there was no skill in retreat. 
Rapid pursuit followed defeat. The vanquished fled to the 
Pueblo, and the question was, which would reach the Pueblo 
first. 

In general, the conception of the tribes of Mexico in forti- 
fying any particular place, amounted to raising it above the 
surrounding level and crowning the area with a parapet of 
stone or wood. Asa principal means of protection they re- 
sorted to elevation. In some cases several tiers of parapets 
covered one side of the mountain declivity. The dwellings of 
the people rested on the highest terrace, but the huts of the 
warriors were erected on the outermost defenses. 
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There was also, in connection with this method of defense, 
the religious idea. The teocalli were both temples and towers 
of defense. “The great majority of the Indian towns of Mex- 
ico were open places without circumvallations or enclosures, 
and without any other strong holds than their massive commu- 
nal dwelling and their pyramidal temples or teocalli.t” Added 
to these defensive means of their architecture, the recourses of 
a strong, natural position were sought for, and those tribes 
proved to be most powerful, which secured the strongest po- 
sition. 

We find the most singular illustration of this method of 
defense, however, among the Cliff-dwellers, and to these we 
would call especial attention. The Pueblos and the Cliff- 
dwellers owed their security to the same methods of defense. 
The positions which the villagers secured were of three kinds: 
{1) The cliffs. (2) High precipitous ridges. (3) The Mesas, 
which were somewhat isolated and surrounded by valleys. 
There were locations on the Mesas, where several villages could 
be grouped, and in these one Pueblo would aid another. The 
least defensible were those in the valleys or plains where there 
were no opportunities of outlook and no protection from 
nature. 

It is a tradition that the Cliff-dwellers dwelt originally in 
villages like other Pueblos, but the incursions of fierce tribes 
like the Arapahoes and the Comanches, drove them from their 
original seats. They fled to the fastnesses of the cliffs, and 
there made homes for themselves, until driven out by starva- 
tion, as their enemy kept them in a continual siege, occupying 
the valleys below for entire seasons, and compelling the in- 
habitants of the cliff to flee over the mesas to distant places. 
This is rendered plausible by the resemblance of many of the 
cliff-dwellings to the Pueblos. The village system of architec- 
ture is manifest here, with the same features as among the ter- 
raced buildings elsewhere, with the exception of the terraces. 
The communistic system at least, prevailed here. 

a. The arrangement of the rooms shows this. These are 
crowded close together into the shelter of the caves, and are 
divided by walls, the compartments being wherever it is pos- 
sible, two storied, and the most of them without any open- 
ing for entrance except from the top, the wall being scaled by 
ladders, as in the case of the Pueblos (see Plate VII., figs. 1 & 2.) 

6. The size and shape of the rooms (Fig 1—&, /, m), is an- 
other indication. The rooms in the Pueblos, are generally 9x 
20, and 9 feet high; those of the Cliff-dwellers are much 
smaller, some of them not over 6x8 in size. They are gener- 
ally square, and erected with flat stone, the material being 
taken from the sides ofthe cliff. 
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A front view of the Cliff-dwellers’ village given in Plate VII. 
is shown in Plate VIII. It is described as situated 800 feet 
above the river, and so hidden away in the dark recesses, and 
so very like the surrounding cliffs in color that it was difficult 
to detect it. The lower house was accessible by the sloping 
cliff, but the upper store houses could only be reached by a 
passage up the cliff near one end at the point marked a in the 
ground plan. It shows how thoroughly protected these 
dwellings were. 
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c. There are many spaces among the cliff-dwellings which 
resemble the open court or Plaza, showing that the play- 
ground and the place of social resort was sought for by them, 
and, where it was possible, secured. 
The houses were erected on the edges 
of the rock, with the open space 
within, between the houses and sides 
of the cliff. (Fig. 1, ¢, Plate VII.) 

d. The presence of Estufas is an- 
other point. (Fig. 1, round room). 
The circular enclosures, found amid 
the square rooms of these high- 
perched villages show how essential 
the estufa wds to village residence. 
If estufas could not be built on the 
level with the dwellings, they were 
placed just above on the edge of the 
cliff above, but closely connected with 
the village. — 

e. The store-houses (Fig. 2—also Fig. 3, 4), found among 
the cliff-dwellings show that the communistic system prevailed 
here. Apartments in which have been found remains of corn 
and other products, are common. These apartments are, 
some of them, too small for residence, but would answer for 
store-houses, corresponding to the lower rooms in the Pueb- 
los. The defense of these villages was in the situation. Mr. 
W. H. Jackson, who first discovered them and furnished an 
account.of them, describes them as perched so high and hid- 
den away so securely, as to be almost invisible to the naked 
eye, requiring strong telescopes to make out their outlines. 
Some of them were, at least, 1,000 feet above the valley, and 
were reached by the most difficult climbing of the precipitous 
sides of the cliff. Steps were hewn in the sides of the rock in 
places, but in other places, the dwellings could only be ap- 
proached by ladders. Isolated dwellings are found among the 
cliffs, but generally the village was as compact as that of the 
Pueblos. The defense was in the height of the cliff and in the 
strength of the wall erected on the edge. We give cuts to re- 
present the peculiarities of the cliff-dwellings. The size and 
shape of the apartments may be seen from the cuts. 

A method of walling up cave fronts is described by W. H. 
Holmes. Cuts of two of them are given here, as they illus- 
trate better than any description (fig. 1 and fig. 5). The 
three doorways open into as many small apartments, and 
these are connected by small passage ways (see fig. 1). 
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Fig. 5 also illustrates the same point, and shows how the 
villages were provided with the estufa when there was not 
a possibility of having the two on the same level. The cut 
illustrates how the estufas were protected by the walls even in 
those places where no more than one apartment was erected 
in the same niche. Figure 1, Plate VII., illustrates the combi- 
nation of the estufa with the dwelling apartments and store- 
houses and play grounds, or places of assembly. , A wall and 
covered passageway, f f, of solid masonry leads from the outer 
chamber to the estufa. This passageway is but twenty-two 
inches high and thirty wide, by twenty feet long, and was cal- 
culated to prevent intrusion from the profane, as any one who 
entered it must crawl in the most abject manner possible to 
the rooms in the upper 
shelter. Fig. 2, shows 
how the storing of pro- 
visions was also connected 
with the apartments for 
dwelling. In this case the 
store-rooms are above in- 
stead of below the dwell- 
ing apartments. The cliff 
projects fifteen or twenty 
feet beyond the house, 
protecting both the upper f 
and lower apartments. A 
stairway of small niches 
cut in the rock connected 
thetwo. The sloping bluff 
gave access to the water 
below. The position of 
the ruin is one of incom- 
parable security both from 
enemies and the elements. 

A similar village, but on a small scale, is seen in the Ruin 
upon the San Juan river. The ground plan in the figure 
shows the analogy between the Cliff-dwellers’ village and the 
Pueblos (see cut). The site of this village can hardly have been 
chosen for its defensive advantages, as it is situated below the 
cliffs on the bank of the river. It would probably come under 
the head of an agricultural village rather than a Cliff-dwellers’ 
defense, but is referred to, to show the analogy. 

The description of this ruin is given by W. H. Jackson.* 

“Upon the top of a bench about fifty feet above the river, 
but underneath the bluff, are the ruins of a quadrangular 


*See Report in United States Geological Survey of the Territories, F. V. Hayden in 
charge, for 1875. 
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structure of peculiar design. It is arranged at right angles to 
the river. In the center of the building, looking out upon the 
river, is an open space 75 feet wide and 40 feet in depth. We 
judged it to have been an open court, because there was not 
the vestige of a wall in front. Back of this court is a series of 
seven apartments, arranged around a semi-circular space which 
is 45 feet across its greatest diameter, each one being 15 feet 
in length and the same in width. On the sides of these were 
other apartments averaging 40 and 45 feet square. Extreme 
massiveness characterized the whole structure.” 
FIG. 2. 
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The cliff-dwellings are not the only ones which have their 
position in strong points for defense. The Pueblos of New 
Mexico are also noted for this. Dr. Oscar Loew has described 
the ruins of two Pueblos, in the province of Jemez. They 
are situated upon a narrow ridge or mesa, which is nearly 750 
feet high, and nearly perpendicular. Upon this ridge, near 
frightful precipices, are the ruins of eighty houses, partly in 
parallel rows, partly in squares, and partly perched between 
the over-hanging rocks, the rims and surfaces of which 
formed the walls of the rooms. Nearly every house had one 
story and two rooms. The village was only approachable by 
two narrow, steep trails. The view from the mesa is pictur- 
esque and imposing in the extreme. 

In the province of Aztlan, are ruins of former fortified 
towns. Some of the fortified structures had as many as 500 
rooms inthem. Prof. E. D. Cope has called attention to a 
village of thirty houses, extending along the narrow crest of a 
hog-back or ridge, in Northwestern New Mexico. One town 
he calls Cristine. He says that they were doubtless perched on 
these high eminences for defense, but they were conveniently 
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located near a perennial stream, which enabled them to carry on 
a system of agriculture. He says also that the number of 
buildings in a square mile of the region is equal to, if not 
greater, than the number now existing in the most densely 
populated rural districts of Pennsylvania or New Jersey. The 
inhabitants of the rock houses necessarily abandoned the com- 
munal type of building, and considered only the capacity of 
their buildings for defense. Mr. Cope also mentions other 
buildings erected on the summits of knots of land, or circu- 
lar conic hills. These are only fifteen to twenty feet in diame- 
ter, were probably either a lookout station or towers con- 
nected with other buildings which are in ruins. Dr. Yarrow 
has described the ruins of an ancient village, in the valley of 
the Rio Chaca, and mentions six or eight other towns in the 
vicinity which, together, would contain a population of two or 
three thousand. The mesa is 250 feet above the level. The 
front of it is a sheer precipice, allowing no ingress to the town, 
capable of being defended against thousands, by a dozen reso- 
lute men, with no better weapons than rocks and stones. 

3d. The seven cities of Cibola have been described by 
many. Col. Simpson, who was the first person who visited 
the region and discovered the remarkable ruins of the build- 
ings of the Pueblos, considers that these cities were identical 
with the Pueblo of the Zunis. This has been disputed, but the 
descriptions help us to understand the nature of the defenses. 
The number, seven, has been used to prove the identity, but 
there are several localities where seven villages may be found 
in close proximity. Dr. Loew says that the seven villages be- 
long to Tehue, the same number existed among the Moquis. 
There is no doubt that the Spaniards, in their march under 
Coronado, in 1541, found many fortified towns. In fact, the 
villages in all the canons of this section, the San Juan, Las 
Animas Jemez, Canon Chaco, Rio Mancos, and others, have 
fortified Pueblos, and give evidence of having been densely 
populated. The destription given by the historians of that 
early date is valuable, because it will apply to nearly all the 
Pueblos of the region. It may be interesting to identify the 
exact spot, but the villages are very similar in their character- 
istics, the main difference being in their adaptation to the par- 
ticular spot in which they are located. The defense is mainly 
in the situation. 

IV. We take up briefly before we close this paper one 
other method of defending their villages used by the prehis- 
toric inhabitants, namely, that offered by the religious system 
prevalent. This part of our subject requires a separate chap- 
ter, but we shall refer to it here, especially as it is so closely 
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connected with the defensive structures, and cannot be under- 
stood except as it is associated both with village residences 
and village defense. 

The combination of the religious with the military system 
has not been sufficiently studied to be understood, but the 
specimens given are worthy of consideration. It seems to have 
prevailed among the Moundbuilders more than any where else. 
It also existed among the Pueblos or the Mexicans. The His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico reveal the fact that the relig- 
ious element was there mingled with the defense of the people. 
The resort of the people was to the temples, and the great 
Sun-God was appealed to for protection. It was with great 
amazement that the people saw the idols of their divinities 
thrust down from their height, and when the idea at last seized 
upon them, that both the power of their rulers and the protec- 
tion of their gods had been withdrawn, the result was that 
despair spread throughout the nation, and their destruction 
became complete. 

(1) This point is also worthy of special notice in connec- 
tion with observatories. There are a few very remarkable 
works throughout Ohio, which bear the character of effigy 
mounds. We refer to the Alligator mound at Newark, and 
the great Serpent in Adams county. It appears that the Alli- 
gator mound in Newark overlooked the extensive system of 
village enclosures, and that its position also made it a promi- 
nent object for the whole region about. There are signs also 
of an altar near the Alligator, where fire was evidently kept 
alive. The same thing has been noticed by the author in con- 
nection with effigy mounds. One such case may be seen on 
the east side of Lake Wingra, near Madison, Wis. All of these 
sacrificial places are on high points, and seem to partake of the 
nature of observatories as well as sacrificial altars. 

We give a cut of the Alligator Mound to illustrate this 
point. The mound is situated on a hill which overlooks the 
whole valley where the ancient village at Newark is situated. 
There are signal mounds on all the hills surrounding the val- 
ley, and the extensive works are situated in the valley below. 
The impression given by a visit to this lofty spot where the 
effigy is seen is, that here the great Divinity of the people 
resided, and here the beacon fires were lighted which would 
illuminate the whole horizon. On this spot the sacrifices 
would be offered. But the idea of defense may prove as 
prominent as that of worship, for the monster certainly over- 
looked the whole scene, and it is more than probable that it 
was regarded as the great Guardian Divinity of the place. 
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These sacrificial mounds may not have been observatories, 
in a strict sense of the word, for they seem to have had a re- 
ligious object rather than a military. We refer to them here, 
however, for they give evidence that the religious element was 
mingled with the idea of defense. This we believe to have 
been one object, for the location of the sacrificial mounds, and 
especially the shape of the animal effigy, would indicate that 
a divinity. was thus embodied, and that the idea was prevalent 
among the people that the guardian spirit was in the effigy 
and haunted the locality. The Animism which prevailed 
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among the people would lead them to associate the two ideas, 
the Tutelar divinity being both an object of worship and a pro- 
tecting power, the sacrifice appeasing it, and the effigy symbo- 
lizing it. These effigies were isolated as if the divinity dwelt 
in lonely grandeur, and yet the outlook over all the region, 
and especially over the villages which were located beneath 
them, indicates that the feeling of protection was strong with 
the natives, their view of the htight on which was erected the 
symbol of their divinity being a constant reminder of the 
protective presence.* 

(2) The point is also worthy of attention in connection with 
the enclosures. We have referred to the serpent symbol sup- 
posed by us to be embodied in the walls of Fort Ancient. 
This has been doubted. 

Other forts, however, have similar walls surrounding them. 
One such is depicted by Squier and Davis.t A fortification is 
situated on the Great Miami, four miles from Hamilton, in 


*See ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. IV., No. 4. 
+See plate II., figures 1 and 2, on page 217 of AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol, IV., No. 3. 
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game Butler county. The walls curve 


y the land side, forming a semi- 
S. circle or a horse-shoe, with a di- 
Meameter of 150 feet. Between 
A these walls, at the entrance of 
: Rs the gate, is a circle of 100 feet 


:in diameter, which nearly fills 


eWathe space, leaving the passage 
(+) for the entrance way only about 
= a : t Six feet wide. On the outside 
~ fire wars Bi ox3D7 of the circle, and guarding the 

Yigg eS ane entrance to the einen in a 
mound, forty feet in diameter 
and four feet high. The form of the serpent is seen in the 
shape of the wall at the gateway, and in the curve of the walls - 
along the bluff, as they surround the enclosure. A similar re- 
semblance to the serpent form may be seen also in the stone 
wall which has been described by Squier and Davis, at Black- 
run, fifteen miles from Chillicothe, in Ross county, Ohio. The 
gateway or entrance to this stone fort also has the serpentine 
form, as the ends of the walls bend around and back upon 
themselves in a way which suggests that the serpent symbol 
was intended. The gateway was fifty feet wide, but the walls 
curved back for the space of sixty feet. There are four peculiar 
stone heaps on the outside, starting within ten feet of and ex- 
tending northward for the distance of 100 feet. These walls 
are twenty feet broad at the ends, but they diminish gradu- 
ally as they recede to ten feet, at their outward extremities. 
They are ten feet apart, but being tapering they converge, 
and, taken together with the enclosure, they give rise to 
the idea that they were intended to represent the rattles of a 
huge serpent. No other explanation can be given to the shape 
of the walls, nor to the outlooks though the resemblance to 
the serpent form has never impressed any one before. 

Dr. Phené says that there are four and not five of these un- 
ique and strange stone walls or stone heaps. His idea is that 
they represent double rattles, a point which he has recognized 
in other works. 

The great stone fort on Paint Creek is but two miles away 
and overlooks this work. Both may be regarded as belonging 
to the same system, and probably in some way connected with 
each other. The situation of this enclosure may be seen from 
the map of the works of Paint Creek. It will be noticed that 
this serpent inclosure has somewhat the same relation to the 
village inclosures of the valley that the Alligator Mound had 
to the inclosures at Newark. 
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ANCIENT MEXICAN CIVILIZATION. 
BY L. P. GRATACAP. 


Central America and the Indies, with its untold treasures, its 
measureless extent, its wilderness teeming with a tropic pro- 
fusion of life and color, was an enchanted land to the romance 
loving and imaginative minds of the Spaniards. An age of 
chivalrous wars, boundless ambition and fantastic prowess, in 
fancy pictured the new continent across that mysterious ocean 
as a.strange and wondrous fairy land. The dangers of ship- 
wreck, the horrors of isolation, the hostility of savages, were 
forgotten before the golden visions of wealth, of enjeweled 
cities, of the fountains of youth, of.a dreamy and resplendent ° 
E] Dorado. The anticipation of sufferings only stimulated 
their adventuring spirits to conquer, convert and plunder these 
men and priceless realms. Religion lent the cheap cloak of its 
loftiest motives to hide the mingled cupidity and lust which in- 
flamed the ardor of these soldiers, and the fascination of the 
unknown tempted them with ideal projects, hopes, and desti- 
nies. Rude and sharply felt, in most instances, were the cruel 
disenchantments that succeeded the first glamour of the new 
world’s inscrutable meaning, but the poetry of strange lands 
and. peoples met in Mexico, its luxurious cities and grotes- 
que terrors, lent to the story of their conquest, an undying 
charm. The successive visits of Cordova and Grijalva to the 
shores of Mexico, that led to the equipment of Velasquez’s 
final expediton, under the command of Hernando Cortez, 
ushered Europeans upon a civilization, thoroughly aristocratic, 
immediately developed in the direction of a minority’s enjoy- 
ment, and marked too, with a peculiar and even yet indecipher- 
able enlightenment. The heroism, sagacity, and commingled 
perils, triumphs, and pleasures of the conquest have been 
painted by the charmed pen of Prescott. Its history is known 
and is irrelevant here, but the customs and organization of the 
races the Spaniards subjugated, are not. A rapid review of their 
social and political status, and a glance at the course of events 
which regulated their distribution will add a more definite de- 
light to the astonishment inseparable from the contemplation of 
their ruins. 

The sources of our information are, first, the early Spanish 
writers who accompanied the conquerors or followed them, and 
wrote from personal observation and study. Their industry, not 
always intelligently directed, compensates but insufficiently for 
that aimless fanaticism which impelled the Catholic prelates to 
destroy the Mexican MSS., and aboriginal histories, works 
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shocking to their piety and insulting to their creed. Don 
Juan de Zamarrago, Archbishop of Mexico, heaped up into 
an immense pile the works of native authors, their long gar- 
nered and much reverenced scrolls, and committed them to the 
flames, himself to posterity’s unreserved contempt. This ex- 
ample was followed, and bonfires lit up thecities, fed by choice 
productions of Aztec patience, learning and ingenuity. <A few 
precious volumes escaped, and others may await in hidden 
places some student’s skill to discover and translate them. The 
writing of one of these early monks—Torquemada—is deserv- 
edly famous, and though his volumes are fraught with a pre- 
posterous amount of biblical allusion and irrelevant bigotry, 
they form the most important source from which our knowl- 
edge of the Aztecs is derived. Pre-eminent among those who, 
at a later day, devoted their lives to the collection of the re- 
maining fragments of Aztec literature, traditions, and antiqui- 
ties,enduring reproaches, penalties and the more poignant disap- 
pointment of seeing this work suppressed is Boturini. Sahagan 
is another authority earlier than Torquemada. He came to 
Mexco in 1529, was occupied for some time with missonary 
work, which he relinquished to give himself up to the compi- 
lation of his Universal History. He mastered the Mexican 
language, lived amongst the Tezcucans, by adroit and persis- 
tent inquiry and comparison gained a deep insight into their 
hieroglyphics, and penetrated the singular mysteries of their 
religion. Thus equipped he wrote his history in the Mexican 
language, a bulky and inestimable composition. Ecclesiasti- 
cal censures followed delay, interference, and hostility; his 
papers became scattered, were indeed threatened with de- 
struction. The President of the Council of the Indies inter- 
ceded, procured a restoration of the papers and desired the 
aged scholar to translate them into Spanish. It wasdone. The 
translation was dispatched to Spain and there it vanished. Two 
centuries elapsed, and Mufioz brought itagain to light. Busta- 
menti, a Mexican scholar, published it in Mexico in 1829, and 
Lord Kingsborough included it in his redundant and generous 
compilations. 

The Chevalier Boturini, a Milanese of aristocratic birth and 
much learning, is another example of persecution inflicted by 
whimsical formality under a stupid government. This gentle- 
man crossed the ocean to New Spain upon a business errand, 
and along with some religious enthusiasm for establishing the 
authenticity of the apparition of our Lady of Guadaloupe, con- 
ceived a plan to hunt up in the most thorough-going manner 
the antiquities of Mexico. This method was unexceptional. 
He prowled through the forest, lived with the Indians, fed in 
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their huts, hid in caves, watched, stole, begged, until he had 
amassed a museum of curiosities, and learned the superstitious 
language and legends of his strange hosts. He emerged, after 
eight years, from his wild haunts only to find himself, for an 
ecclesiastical informality, thrown into prison. He was trans- 
ported toSpain, and while yet in confinement prepared his 
Idea de una nueva Historia General dela America Septentri- 
onal. He was released, pensioned, and while yet engaged on 
his General History of North America, a resumé of what he 
had learned, seen or collected, died. 

More recent writers, as the Abbe Clavigero (1767), Anto- 
nio Gama (1790), the renowned interpreter of the calendar 
stone and of the astronomical and astrological systems of the 
Aztecs, Veytia (1836), and Lord Kingsborough, have assisted 
in the publication of all that can be known, and to it have de- 
voted their money, time, and the varied influences of station, 
associations and popularity. 

One native author, a direct descendant of the noble Tezcucan 
houses, and living in the beginning of the sixteenth century— 
Ixtilxochitl, has written on the earliest history of the Aztecs, 
embellishing the narrative with wonderful stories from hearsay 
and fatal speculations over hieroglyphics. These form the 
principal authorities, and while students find it difficult to re- 
concile their divers statements, there is quite enough in com- 
mon to enable us to reconstruct an accordant picture of that 
polished savageism which, however temperately presented, im- 
parts a sensation of unreality and romance. 

We have become accustomed to regard, through colloquial 
usage as much as anything, and the reiterations of general 
writers, the name Aztec as representative of a homogeneous 
nation, who ruled Mexico almost in its entirety at the coming 
of the Spaniards. Nothing could be more incorrect. The 
Aztecs were the prominent race, the most active warriors, the 
renowned antagonists of the Spaniards, but they were, in the 
first place, but one of a confederation, each member of which 
enjoyed equal privileges and cultivated as advanced a civiliz- 
ation as the rest, and but one of various strong nations who 
withstood their arms, and beyond the limits of their empire, 
maintained a separate existence. Such were the Tarascos of 
Michoacan, who dwelt in a rich and pleasant land west of the 
table-land of Anahuac, a strong, well-governed people, speak- 
ing a persuasive and expressive language, and tasteful artists 
in mosaics (Clavigero); the Matlaltzincas, who were immedi- 
ately outside the Aztec limits, and betweén them and the Tar- 
ascans—an ancient race—the Miztecs and Zapotecs ruling in 
Oajaca, “distinct in tongue from the Aztecs and from each 
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other;” the Mijes and Thranes (?) of Tehuantepec, very old 
stocks, the latter referred to Maya colonization from the 
South, antedating the Zapotecs, who in great measure dispos- 
sesssed them; the Olmecs, Xicalancas, etc., on the Atlantic 
shore; the Totonacs of Vera Cruz, and the unknown Huastecs; 
the primitive cave-inhabiting Ottomies, and the brave Tlascal- 
tecs who maintained their republican freedom in the midst of 
an encircling despotism. The Aztec empire was itself the 
patched up unity of many fragments. A somewhat common 
cultus developed in various degrees underlaid the separate civi- 
lizations, or else a unique culture had been appropriated in 
different measures by separate communities. Existing ethnic 
affinities seem traceable throughout, and the victorious Aztec, 
insatiable and propagandist, spread far and wide the influence 
of his ideas. Besides, these nations by commerce, migration, 
and war were impressed with each other’s customs, and in- 
sensibly mingled foreign observances with their own. In short, 
back of all the varietal phases of religion and society of these 
crowded tribes, was the early and intrinsic Nahuan civilization 
which, as early as the sixth century, we find planted on the 
Nahuan table-land as a beacon, toward which the exhaustless 
North poured its variegated hordes (Miiller’s Ethnography) and 
whose light they again reflected with diminished brilliancy and 
spurious effects, but with a somewhat general appropriation of 
its color and intensity. 

Thus, though it was the Aztecs that the Spaniards encoun- 
tered, their formidable assumption of power marked the culmi- 
nation of a slow growth through centuries, in the face of other 
foes, and on the decay and ruins of previous and more culti- 
vated dynasties. Before them that slowly moving tide from 
the northwest, which ushered tribe after tribe into the fair 
places of Mexico, had drifted thither before the sixth century, 
a vast, ill-defined, and doubtless intellectual race. They were 
the Toltecs. There a civilization sprung up, which, embodied in 
a dignified and aggressive government, and an elaborate and 
impressive religion, for five centuries ruled supreme. They 
founded Tollan, and began their monarchy in 667 A. D., 
which lasted until 1031, expiring after the reign of eight mon- 
archs. They were expert workmen, proficient artists, metal- 
lurgists in silver and gold, gem-cutters and authors of the 
chronological system used by the civilized nations of Anahuac. 
Boturini speaks of their Divine Book, in which the orign of 
the Indians, their dispersion after Babel’s downfall, their jour- 
neys in Asia, their settlement in America, and subsequent pros- 
‘perity were related. They were a mild and refined people, 
and their religious rites were free from the criminal stains 
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of human sacrifice. In the eleventh century, after a diversi- 
fied and at times turbulent history, the Toltecs, already weak- 
ening before the storm of barbarous incursions from the north, 
yielded to the Chichimecs. These wild hordes were attracted 
by the fair promise of these southern lands, and pushed their 
way into its midst. The Toltecs at first conciliated them by 
concessions, mingled with them and taught them their own ele- 
vated arts and usages. No longer awed by an unaccustomed 
discipline, which they had now appropriated themselves, the 
Chichimecs, or the Dogs, as they were contemptuously styled, 
assumed control, and subverted the Toltec power. Tradition 
says that a great exodus of Toltec nobility and their people 
ensued, who, traveling south, settled in the Maya country, where 
they either originated or stimulated that prolific and elegant 
civilization. The Chichimecs were wild tribes, living in com- 
munities, practising no arts of agriculture, and living on game, 
fruits, and roots, and seeking pleasure in wrestling, running, 
and sanguinary combats with wild beasts. The Chichimecs 
were succeeded by armies of new people, all of whom readily 
assimilated the Nahuan habits, and in varying degrees repre- 
sented similar principles in religion and government. The 
Chichimecs were a composite society, the Culhuacans at Cul- 
.huacan, the renovated metropolis of the Toltecs, the Acolhu- 
ans at Tezcuco, and the Tepanecs at Azcapuzalco represented 
three strong factions who contended for preéminence until, no 
longer disguised by the thin veil of political intrigue, their 
enmity broke out in open war. The Tepanecs overcame 
their rivals only to yield before a new apparition, the sanguinary 
and ambitious Aztecs. It was these indomitable warriors 
whom the Europeans encountered, and who mark the type and 
quality of Mexican civilization, though their culture was in- 
herited from asuperior race, and their less subtle brutal nature 
defaced, obscured and degraded it. 

They came from the north, were restless fugitives for a long 
time, until lured by an auspicious omen they encamped along 
the shallows and in the marsh of reeds (tuli) and flags on the 
southern border of the large lake of the Mexican valley. They 
were originally seven tribes, from Aztlan, of whom the Tlas- 
calans (place of bread), claim preéminence from their warlike, 
courageous, and zealous natures. The wanderings of these 
bands was a record of privations, insults, victories, and omi- 
nous episodes. In their new rendezvous they slowly increased 
in numbers, in sagacity and fortitude. Had the neighboring 
powers been at accord with one another, a defensive alliance 
might have crushed these intruders out, but favorably for their 
future the subjugation of the Tezcucan people by the Tepanecs 
afforded them a new and unexpected recognition. 
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The burdened Tezcucans, groaning beneath the exactions of 
their conquerors, invited the wily Aztecs to their assistance, 
and by their aid quickly succeeded in throwing off an odious 
yoke. The Aztecs assumed preéminence, and their predacious, 
bold, and unfettered spirits soon domineered over the softer 
nature of their mild and lettered allies. A unique alliance was 
then concluded between the Aztecs, Tepanecs, and Tlacopans 
—a small and inoffensive tribe—by the terms of which all con- 
quests were in a certain ratio to be shared by each member of 
the coalition. Then began the armed conquest of other na- 
tions. The victorious Mexicans, securely fortified within their 
rock-bound valley, and assimilating with martial intuition the 
improved processes and implements of war, undertook the sys- 
tematic subjugation of new lands, and dispatched in all direc- 
tions their victorious arms. Tenochtitlan, their sordid little 
capital, built on piles with reeds and thatch, became a graphic 
index of the nation’s progress, and reflected in its new phases 
of limestone buildings and spreading skirts the rising glory of 
its builders, its ancestral poverty soon to become only a re- 
collection of enjoyable pride. Such, briefly, is the often re- 
peated story of this race, astory which by incessant repetition 
has assumed the character of unquestioned fact, but which 
really only represents a legacy of tradition, half-understood 
writings and hypotheses, yet not to be too suspiciously re- 
garded on that account, but considered as the best substitute 
a shrouded past can offer for its dateless and nameless deeds. 

The extent of the Aztec empire, at the arrival of the Span- 
iards, is given by Prescott as 16,000 square miles, by Hum- 
boldt as 18,000 to 20,000, by Bancroft as less than either. Its 
limits fluctuated with the successes and reverses of war, and 
much of it was always beyond the fixed control which springs 
from an organic union with the center of the government. A 
glimpse, and a glimpse is all we can afford, of their mythology 
and religious rites, of their political system, and of the social 
usages which regulated trade, friendship and education should 
precede any survey of their archzology, which is of indifferent 
interest compared with these extraordinary instances of indi- 
genous culture. When conjoined to aristocratic tendencies in 
society, religion, however deformed by superstition, bigotry, 
or vice, stimulates invention, classifies society, and developes 
an esoteric science. A priesthood is created, the arts cluster 
about them, and they establish their supremacy by a factitious 
or real wisdom. The office of research is theirs, and they are 
not slow to make it the guarantee of their maintenance: as a 
special class. 

The religion of the Aztec was a most comprehensive and in- 
tense affair. It entered at every point into the daily life of the 
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people, as all idolatrous services must, and the affairs of life, 
war, and love supplied them with every imaginable sort of 
rituals, idols and prayers. A monarch flattering himself that he 
retained the elements of divinity, persistently relieved his vanity 
and his fear by monstrous oblations to a voracious Olympus; 
an ignorant people were beguiled by the excitement of per- 
petual display; a frenzied priesthood, dizzy with ecclesiastic 
mania, fed with devout rage the popular insanity. All this led 
to the erection of an inordinate and cumbrous ritual, to the 
building of temples, the carying of idols, the decoration of 
vestments and altars, the invention of music, studies and oc- 
cult science amongst the priests, disposition of life’s occupa- 
tions with reference to seasons, stages of life, stars, etc., pur- 
suit of war under divine auspices, the institution of orders. 
Their religion saturated their life, because their rulers were al- 
lied to Gods, and partook of the mystical properties and func- 
tions of their priests. It was an earnest savage faith, a motley 
of pure precept and barbarous cruelty, embodying the prin- 
ciple of asceticism and the principle of sacrifice to a most out- 
rageous and abominable excess, and applying its remedial offi- 
ces in every crisis and event of life. The religion appears a 
concretion of rude, brutal, and absurd superstitions, drawn 
about some central ideas of surprising loveliness and intel- 
lectual elevation. The constant succession of feasts, their du- 
ration and attendant sports is bewildering, and gives one the 
curious impression of a people solely occupied with the cele- 
bration of a prodigious and bloody worship. 

Thirteen principal gods composed the sacred circle in their 
Olympus, and 200 inferior deities supplied appropriate provo- 
cations for endless ceremonies, feasts, and pageants. Rain, 
drought, seed-time and harvest, grain, flowers, the avocations 
of life, war, salt, commerce, fire, in short, the interests and 
means of life, all claimed special representatives in the crowded 
Aztec heaven. Feasts of every kind thickened the year. A 
great festival was observed each month, and on the fourth and 
thirteenth years, supplementary occasions,demanded more strin- 
gent, varied, and impressive rites. Human sacrifices darkened 
almost all these festivals, and lent a savage terror to the weird 
and painful scenes. Hundreds and thousands were slaugh- 
tered upon the reeking altars of their gods, the blood of babes 
defiled the hands of their odious priests, and cannibalism, 
sanctioned by religion, added its sickening atrocities to this 
disgusting catalogue of crime. Captives were reserved for 
these-sacrificial deaths, and wars were undertaken to replete 
the empty shambles with human flesh. 

The Aztecs engrafted these shocking excesses upon the more 
pleasing faith of the Toltecs, whose worship was not out- 
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raged by murder and cannibalism. It is likely to this original 
faith they are indebted for the gentler aspects of their own. 
Thus the names Teotl’and Ypalnemoani indicate one absolute, 
supreme and indivisible God (Clavigero), “the God by whom 
we live,” “Omnipresent that knoweth all thoughts and giveth 
all gifts,” “without whom man is as nothing,” “ invisible, in- 
corporal, one God, of perfect perception and purity” (Pres- 
cott.) As if unable to sustain so enlightened and exalted a con- 
ception, they soon obscured this primitive ideal by a curious 
and absurd mythology. 

The god of war, Huizilopochtli, assumed in their theogony 
a grandeur and importance commensurate with the frequency 
and urgency of the occasions on which he was needed, the 
vast development of the army and the love of war. His idols 
were weighed down with jewels, and his altars everlastingly 
smoked with loathsome sacrifice. He was born of Coatlicue, 
who was impregnated after seizing a ball of feathers, floating 
in the air, and placing it in her bosom. Born with a shield, a 
spear, and a ccrest of green feathers, and streaked with blue 
lines. His idols were gigantic, seated on bluse couches, from 
whose corners proceeded four snakes, in his left hand he held 
a shield and five balls of feathers arranged to form a cross, on 
his neck a collar of ten figures of the human heart, while a 
golden serpent knit itself about his waist (Clavigero.) 

Quetzalcoatl was the Saturn, the Hiawatha, the Bochicha 
of the Aztecs, and his mild and gentle image seems borrowed 
from a previous civilization, that culture which was adopted by 
the Aztecs, and which imparted to their religion its only sweet 
and exalted sentiments. Quetzalcoatl was god of the air, a 
deified benefactor, whose figure, tradition says, was tall, his 
face fair,-with large eyes, his beard flowing, his black hair long, 
and in his presence nature seems suffused with an unusual kind- 
liness ; the maize ears were each a man’s load, and the gourds 
grew five feet long. He was a disciplinarian and moralist. He 
introduced severe penances, such as pricking the body with 
agave leaves and cactus thorns, and inserting reeds into wounds 
to cause the blood to flow freely. “We seem,” observes 
Humboldt, “to behold one of those r7skz, hermits of the Gan- 
ges, whose pious austerity is celebrated in the Puranas.” He 
brought at the same time a reign of innocent pleasures, and 
touched nature with a magic wand. Her fruitfulness and 
beauty increased, and the things of the earth spontaneously 
met and satisfied man’s desire. But the great spirit filled 
Quetzalcoatl with a longing to travel, and he disappeared 
toward Tlapallan, which is thought to indicate the original 
starting point of the Toltecs, though tradition says he passed 
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southeast, and not north. However that may be, he was in- 
tercepted at Cholula, where he taught the people the arts of 
peace, religion, and the course of the seasons. Finally he escaped, 
going eastward, promising his return, sailing off in a skiff of ser- 
pent's skins. “ And the people from the margin 

“ Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 

“°Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 

“ High into that sea of splendor, 

“*Till it sank into the vapors, 

“ Like the new moon, slowly, slowly, 

“Sinking in the purple distance.” 

A kind of dualism prevailed in their religious notions, and 
the spirit of evil and enemy of mankind was impersonated by 
Tlacatecolototl, or the Rational Owl, while Mictlan figures as 
a hell, a place of utter darkness, where, with a god and god- 
dess of this loathsome region, the damned endured the terrible 
monotony of endless gloom. 

Prevalent and prominent in the various stocks of legends, 
are confused stories about a deluge, and the impressive cere- 
monies which ushered in every fifty-second year were regarded 
as intercesgions to avert its ominous recurrence. At that time, 
when water covered the earth, a man and woman were saved, 
on a mountain top, in a bark, their children were born dumb, 


_ and only regained the gift of language from the inspired in- 


struction of a dove, which, designedly or not, taught them dif- 
ferent tongues, and left them provided with speech, but unable 
to enjoy its benefits. The Tlascalans pretended the survivors 
of the deluge were changed to apes, and slowly recovered 
speech and reason. One aimless and characteristic fiction 


runs as follows: The goddess Omecihuatl was delivered of a ° 


knife flint, which, falling to the earth broke in many pieces, 
and from these fragments sprang up 1,600 heroes, who, recog- 
nizing their divine origin, besought their mother to supply 
them with servants, a somewhat unintentional satire upon 
aristocratic helplessness. They were directed to the god of 
hell, who unpropitiously dismissed Xolotl, their ambassador, 
with a bone, and then chased him to the surface of the earth 
in hopes to regain his niggardly gift. Xolotl, in his precipi- 
tate flight, dropped the bone, but had sense enough to pick up 
the pieces and hurry them off to his expectant brethren. 
These bits were collected in a vase and sprinkled with 
the blood of the heroes. This important decoction pro- 
duced a boy on the fourth day, and a girl on the seventh, from 
whose pre-ordained espousal sprang the race of common men. 

The heroes then discovered they had no sun, and sitting 
around a fire, wished they had, but hard wishing, despite their 
distinguished origin, proved ineffectual, and one of their num- 
ber, Nanahuaztin, leaping into the fire, by his voluntary im- 
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molation, procured for himself the glory of becoming the sun. 
Bets instantly ensued between the heroes, and the quails, lo- 
custs, and other animals, as to where he would appear, and 
this highly disingenuous contest of intelligence resulted in the 
disappointment of the animals. These unhappy creatures were 
sacrificed, establishing an unlucky precedent for their kith and 
kin, who were thenceforth devoted to solar offerings for all 
time. At this moment the sun unceremoniously stood still, 
and demanded the death of all the heroes, a request becom- 
ingly resented by the heroes, who began picking at him with 
arrows. He stooped and escaped, but the heroes, yielding to the 
decree of fate, all died in the contest, leaving the mortuary exuvize 
of their old clothes as the single testament of their existence, 
which, as Clavigero has it, the Indians possessed in his time. 
The ¢eocalli or temples of the Aztecs, were high and com- 
manding pyramids of earth and stone, built four or five stories 
high, in terraces, at whose angles steps led to the summit, 
where were the chapels holding colossal idols, the sacrificial 
stones and the altars. It was up these steps and around the 
successive platforms that the retinues of priests led their gar- 
landed and apparelled victims, moving sometimes to the sound 
of music from horn and pipe, sometimes to the dismal chant 
of their own hoarse voices. The chief priest bearing the name 
of the deity in whose honor the victim was offered, was clad in 
a red gown fringed with cotton, plumes of green and yellow 
feathers nodded on his head, from his ears and mouth gold and 
jewels hung in glistening pendants. Five assistants dressed in 
white, and with bodies painted black, attended him. In the 
midst of these cruel acolytes the luckless captive walked, 
watched in his measured circuit, from floor to floor, by an awe- 
struck multitude who thronged the base of the teocalli. At 
the summit, before the designated idol, and at the sacrificial 
stone the group stood still. In an instant the victim was 
thrown down across the block and pinioned, the chief priest 
tore open his breast with a knife of flint, pulled forth the pal- 
pitating heart, and first presenting it to the sun dashed it at 
the feet of the mocking idol. Its blood annointed the lips of 
the idol, and was smeared over the visage and matted locks of 
the priest, sometimes, as at the feast of Xipé, the blood was 
sucked up from the gushing wound and spouted through a 
tube into a cup, which was then carried around to many idols 
and lifted up toward them as if for their recognition. The 
teocalli, like the «epzfoAos of the Greeks, embraced a walled 
enclosure in which it stood, where were gardens, fountains, 
and the dwellings of the priests, and Cortez instances one, 
wherein five hundred houses might havestood. Scaffoldings, 
crowded with human heads, were erected on the tops of these 
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temples, and the Spaniards counted in one of these Golgothas, 
136,000 skulls. Their altar fires never died out, and the City 
of Mexico reflected the rays of over 600, flaming from the 
slopes of these religious Thares, while some notion of the ex- 
cessive idolatry of the Aztecs may be gained from the statement 
of Zumarraga, that in eight years, the Franciscans destroyed 
20,000 idols, the detested occupants of the teocalli shrines. - 

Priests, to the number of thousands, resided in the city, and 
were concerned in the intimate education of the nobility, in 
the enforcement of religious discipline upon the wards of the 
city under their charge, and in the absolution of penitents. 
Fasts and penances of the most extreme severity preceded im- 
portant feasts, as before the festival of Camaxtli, when the 
priests fasted 160 days, and “ passed several hundred sticks 
varying in thickness from one-half inch to one and one-half 
inches, through a hole freshly made in the tongue” (B), while 
vigils of extravagant length heightened the exorbitant exac- 
tions upon their physical endurance. The high priest was 
elected by a council, and right of his position was celebrant at 
the altar of Huitzilopochtli. He exercised control over the 
whole ecclesiastical machinery, was regarded as a spiritual king, 
anointed with the same sacred unguent as the temporal king, 
and consulted upon the weighty affairs of state, a choice of 
policy or a declaration of war. Beneath him were vicars who 
represented steps in the religious hierarchy. Some superin- 
tended colleges, others had charge of the vessels and appara- 
tus of worship, others cleansed and renewed the vestments of 
the high priest, and yet others made up the choirs, and instruc- 
ted them in the hymnology of their religion. Teachers in the 
seminaries were selected from the order of priests. Lastly the 
Tlamacazqui constituted the great order of monks whose lives 
were marked by great austerity, and by their self-imposed vows, 
they cultivated continence, fasting, and penances, assisting the 
monotinous rigor of their existence with all the aids of lovely 
and contemplative rhapsody. Nor’'was their composite soci- 
eties wanting in priestesses. These sacred vestals thronged 
the nunneries, mortifying the flesh by fasts, feeding the incense 
braziers, and obeying the inexorable matrons appointed to 
curb their uncertain impulses. Priests violating their chastity 
were slain at night by the people with the bastinado. 

One of the very suggestive and curious rites practised 
amongst the people, and so clothed with symbolism as to offer 
a significant field for exegesis to mystical minds, was celebrated 
in the festival of Tezcatlipoca. This very important deity was 
represented as the soul and creator of the world, and figured 
as a strong and beautiful youth. A year before the festival, 
a captive without any physical blemish and of surpassing 
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beauty, was chosen to typify the god. He enjoyed the homage 
of the populace, the varied pleasures of a luxuriant and wanton 
life, and the felicity of endless flatteries. But all these indul- 
gences preceded his awful sacrifices before the idol of the god, 
and in sight of the whole people. His garlands fell from his 
hands, his musical pipes were broken on the steps of the 
Teocalli, and his loved companions separated from him on his 
way to his painful death. He rose terrace by terrace to the 
summit, and then stretched along the sacrificial stone, under- 
went his fierce and cruel execution. What abstract notions 
the Aztecs held in their religion, may be summed up in their 
belief in a hereafter, where the wicked expiated their sins by 
eternal punishment, a second class possessed a tame and in- 
glorious immunity from pain or exciting pleasures, and the 
heroes and martyrs danced and sung in celestial frenzy about 
the sun; and they may be further gathered from many beauti- 
ful petitions given by Sahagan, whereby humility, chastity, 
holiness, and gentleness are depicted with surprising justness. 

The aristocratic government of the Aztecs, Tlacopans, and 
Tezcucano assisted their industrial life, developed a lengthy 
and pompous etiquette, and called forth those embellishments 
which adorn life and nourish artisticimpulses. The three king- 
doms had each a separate ruler, who took council with his col- 
leagues on momentous occasions. The kings of Tezcuco and 
Tlacopan were hereditary, the king of Mexico elective, a pe- 
culiarity strikingly democratic at first, since men and women 
participated in the franchise, but on the ascendency of the 
monarchical principle the king was elected by a commission of 
four or five lords, whose power ceased with that legislative (?) 
act. The king had about him a privy council, at once an as- 
sistance and a restraint, but the limits of his prerogative were 
stretched more. and more, and he gradually dispensed with 
every distasteful reminder of his dependence, until the national 
courts ofjustice and the privy council became either the instru- 
ments of his despotism or the objects of his resentment. The 
lives of these aboriginal sovereigns, as reported by Peter Mar- 
tyr, Herrera, Clavigero, Ixtlilxochitl, Torquemada, is an al- 
most incredible tissue of barbaric magnificence, sumptuous ex- 
cessand worldly pomp. The Aztec king resided in an immense 
palace, which was an estate of vestibules, apartments, hall- 
ways, court-yards, menageries, storehouses and baths in laby- 
rinthine and endless succession, their floors of jasper, alabaster, 
absidian, and marble, from whose polished surfaces sprang 
vistas of columins and balconies, while radiant mats and cur- 
tains of bird’s feathers, and alae cloth swung from the walls 
amid burning censers and odoriferous braziers. Here the en- 
ormous household of the king, his lords, ministers, ambassa- 
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dors, attendants, generals, menials, and his stupendous harem 
of 1,000 wives were accommodated. The menageries and 
aviaries of Montezuma baffle description. Enormous areas 
were reserved, divided into sections, appropriately furnished 
for their several occupants, and here birds and beasts of every 
variety were preserved, the birds amid groves and ponds and 
fruitful gardens, and the animals in wooden cages. 

Beautiful summer residences invited these luxurious mon- 
archs to their suburban quiet, where each natural feature was 
seized by a dexterous art to minister to pleasure, or enhance 
architectural wonders ; water plashed in marble basins, hidden 
paths wandered through delectable recesses of the woods, 
curving terraces led to distant glimpses of surpassing loveli- 
ness, gardens of tropical profusion and sequestered groves, 
while the pavillions and palaces buried amidst this earthly para- 
dise, yielded all that sensuous appetite could ask or kingly 
arrogance command. Precious gems, gold, silver, iridescent 
plumes and nacreous sea-shells supplied the material for decor- 
ations, and over their multiplied combinations the Aztec arti- 
san employed his unwearied skill. 

The dinners of these kings were most august affairs. They 
were eaten alone or, at least, in the presence of a few aged 
nobles, and his retinue of court jesters and athletes, whose per- 
formances amused his mind between the courses, or helped his 
digestion after them. Hundreds of dishes composed of every 
imaginable viand were placed before him by as many pages, 
and as we read of frog spawn and ants, among these delicacies, 
we recall those Roman gluttons, who satisfied their imperial 
stomachs with pastries of beetles and rats stuffed with crushed 
figs, basted with olive oil. His repast over, the affairs of state 
were reported, and his audience claimed by ambassadors and 
suitors. All this, and much more, illustrate how inconguous was 
the mixture of barbarism and refinement in this strange race. 

Immediately below the king was the Aztec nobility, com- 
posed of several distinct orders: 1. The governors of provin- 
ces under the king, a powerful society commanding legions 
of warriors, and possessing inalienable and hereditary rights. 
2. The princes. ,3. Lords without royal power, but provided 
with vassals. 4. Pili, or men of noble birth; then followed 
rich men, landed proprietors forming an upper middle class. 

The nobles were permitted to wear gold and gems and fine 
raiment. The Tecuhtli or knights composed a special class of 
merit, but candidates to its ranks were limited to the nobility. 
The ordeal preliminary to admittance was prolonged over four 
days, and consisted of a fast for twenty-four hours, a constant 
vigil, maddening taunts and scarification. Sumptuous ban- 
quets, costly presents and magnificent attire awaited the suc- 
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cessful termination of the trial. The Tecuhtli claimed preémi- 
nence at council-board in peace, in war, at feast and festival. 
They were a distinguished and redoubtable class, and their 
origin dated from a very distant period, mingling indeed with 
the fables and advent of their gods. Slaves, of course, consti- 
tute an immense class, they were captives taken in war, culprits 
who had forfeited their freedom, or voluntary bondmen whom in- 
dolence or necessity had driven to seek the protection of a lord. 

Tribute was, of course, exacted from the royal vassals 
throughout the realm, though an immunity was extended to 
those cities who supplied the king with his servants, furniture, 
vestments, etc., no inconsiderable task certainly. The calpix- 
ques or stewards collected rents and taxes in the various prov- 
inces, delivered them to the governor or cacique, who, in turn, 
forwarded them to the treasurer. Taxes were paid on every- 
thing produced or wanted, and an inspection of the articles 
mentioned in the mendoza codex, as paid to the crown, indi- 
cate the occupations, tastes and trades, amongst the people. 
A random selection includes shields of feathers, a live eagle, 
paper, honey, varnish, chocolate, sea-shells, gold dust, cotton, 
axes of copper, bells of copper, turquoise stone, deer skins, 
timber, cane, perfumes for the mouth, cochineal, ensigns of 
feathers, lip jewels, jade, tiger skins, salves, apparel. Saha- 
gan naively remarks that the gems were discovered by jewel 
hunters from certain characteristic exhalations which they 
emitted, as the sun reached them. 

The industrial life of the Aztecs reflected the various expres- 
sions of their social organization. There were workers in gold, 
silver, and copper, expert lapidaries, whose gems were sprink- 
led in consecutive patterns over the dresses of the lords and 
princes, carvers of wood, potters, cloth manufactures, dye and 
paint makers, paper makers, feather artists, and soap and torch 
firms, builders and architects. The artisans and merchants 
lived in the large towns. Gold and silver-smiths lived at Azca- 
puzalco, and were sheltered by the divine favor of the God 
Xipé. Pottery was made at Cholula, and formed the material 
from which the vessels, idols, heads, etc., were.made. Cloth 
of cotton and rabbit’s hair, of the finest texture, paper from 
maguey fibre, dyes and paints, and feather mosaics, of the most 
exquisite beauty, softness and finish, were all prepared by them. 
Agriculture was pursued by the nation, and the astonishing 
floating islands in the great lake of Mexico, were no insignifi- 
cant evidence of their skill and invention. 

Education was munificently provided for, partaking in its 
first stages of a most exemplary morality, chYldren were dili- 
gently taught to seek truth and shun vice, to respect the Gods 
and honor their parents. Their education was nicely adjusted 
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to their increasing years, and to the social position they were 
to occupy. Nothing was left to caprice or disposition, and 
even their food was measured out with scrupulous regard for 
their years and strength. Primary instruction was imparted at 
public schools, most of which embraced appropriate behavior 
at religious feasts, and some knowledge of the menial duties of 
life. Monasteries contained the children of the nobility, who 
were instructed in the mysteries of their religion, the various 
branches of knowledge, as law, oratory, poetry, astrology, as- 
tronomy,etc. They were inured to fatigues, dangers, and 
penances, trained in athletic sports, and exhorted to pursue 
paths of virtue and patriotism. There were also female semi- 
naries where the wifely arts were explained by sagacious ma- 
trons, offices about the temples fulfilled, and the value of sobri- 
ety and diligence insisted on with summary emphasis. Prick- 
ing with maguey thorns seemed, in all cases, an efficient and 
agreeable corrective for youthful indiscretion or negligence. 
Their learning was by no means insignificant. They had an 
arithmetic adequate to express all numerical combinations, a 
system of horology, a complicated calendar, a ponderous ritual 
with movable and recurrent feasts, and a widely developed 
system of picture writing. 


The military life, naturally predominated over every other, ~~ 


and no means were spared to render the army invincible and 
obedient. Every incentive which fanaticism, ambition, or 
greed could devise, was used to stimulate their warriors. Pro- 
motions tempted the novice to be brave, and punishments and 
shame threatened any show of cowardice. Sahagan describes 
the magnificence of the military dresses, headdresses of feath- 
ers, body armor of feathers, helmets of silver, insignia of 
feathers, of which the most gorgeous were knit together with 
gold thread, with silver spangles and fiery gems, and as they 
wound round steep cliffs, through dark defiles, and over dizzy 
chasms, their radiance shone as from the sinuous progression 
of a beautiful and monstrous serpent. Armor of cotton, made 
two or three inches thick, enveloped the body and thighs, and 
was practicably impenetrable to arrows and javelins. Their 
weapons were arrows, spears, club, slings, and swords, which 
they used with marvellous precision. Fortifications, citadels, 
and towers, were planted at all strategic points. Very slight 
pretexts provoked a war, for the consciousness of power in a 
semi-civilized race acts as a constant irritant to their warlike 
and ambitious spirits. 

Victims for their sacrifices were constantly needed, and hu- 
man booty was most frequently the object of their systematized 
rapine. Declaration of war preceeded their advance upon any 
hostile powers, and three embassies followed each other to ex- 
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hort, warn, and remind the recalcitrant or imprudent prince. 
But a few ambassadors, or only one were dispatched to a great 
power, and this unique sense of aristocratic quality harmonized 
with their choosing that one from the great men in the nation. 
Their battles were apt to be without order or method, though 
horns and shells sounded the charge and refreshed the soldiers 
with an infernal racket. The captives were reserved with cruel 
caution for the worship of the gods, though the most distin- 
guished prisoners were permitted to fight for their liberty, 
chained by the ankle uponalarge round stone, and when they had 
vanquished seven opponents were granted their freedom, while 
a less consummate proof of valor sentenced them to the block. 

The Mexicans were a merry making people as well, and de- 
voted themselves with real zest to the preparation and demo- 
lition of enormous banquets, dancing and singing, theatrical 
shows, games, music, acrobatic feats, foot-ball and gambling, 
all. contributed to amuse and employ them. 

The services performed over the dead were of a lengthy and 
elaborate character, and in the case of the king’s death elevated 
into national calamities. Water in a jug, bunches of paper, a 
dog, dresses, and various insignia indicative of the rank and 
business of the dead man, were placed by the side of the corpse 
to help in his transcendental pilgrimage. The body was 
cremated and the ashes consigned to a vault in the temple, to 
which food, jewels, and raiment were brought at various inter- 
vals. Great variations existed, and the funeral of kings was 
a gloomy and picturesque spectacle to whose professional state- 
liness the final death of many slaves added a sanguinary horror. 

“ The Aztec character was perfectly original and unique. It 
was made up of incongruities, apparently irreconcilable. It 
blended into one, the marked peculiarities of different nations, 
not only of the phase of civilization but as far removed from 
each other as the extremes of barbarism and refinement. It 
may find a fitting parallel in ther own wonderful climate, cap- 
able of producing on a few square leagues of surface, the 
boundless variety of vegetable forms which belong to the fro- 
zen regions of the north, the temperate zone of Europe and 
the burning skies of Arabia and Hindostan.” 

It must be insisted upon that, in conclusion, we should re- 
member that much of the descriptive narratives left to us by 
excited chroniclers is overdrawn and distorted. The semblance, 
given by what has preceded, of a remarkable and really ele- 
gant civilization is only a semblance, and the force of such 
words as ambassadors, princes, law-givers, schools, and in- 
structors, palaces, armies, generals, and attendants must have a 
diminished value as applied to the barbarous mimicry of a high 
culture, which was in reality rude, grotesque and tyrannical. 


oll 
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THE RELIGION OF THE OMAHAS. 


THE RELIGION OF THE OMAHAS AND PONKAS. 
BY THE REV. J. OWEN DORSEY. 


The idea of a Supreme Being is said to have existed among 
the Omahas and cognate tribes prior to the coming of civiliza- 
tion. The writer heard this not only from Joseph La Fléche, 
now a Christian, but also from men still holding their ances- 
tral faith. One of these, Two Crows, has been connected in 
several ways with the ancient organizations of his people. He 
is now one of the head men or nikagahi of his tribe, and is 
thus ex-officio a member of the class which exercises the relig- 
ious and civil functions of the state. He has been a policeman 
during the buffalo hunt. He has acted as captain, or war- 
chief; and he is the leading doctor in the Buffalo dancing soci- 
ety. Padhi®-na"paji, or He-who-fears-not-the-sight-of-a-Paw- 
nee, is one of the servants of the Elk clan, whose duty it is 
to be present at the sacred tent of that clan, and assist in the 
ceremonies pertaining to the worship of the thunder-god. 
From these and others the writer has learned about their 
ancient beliefs, having taken care not to question them in the 
presence of an interpreter. 

When there were no white people in this land, the ances- 
tors of the Omahas and Ponkas believed that there was a 
Superior Being, whom they called Wakanda-Wakanda t‘a™ i 
té edhegan"i. They believed that Wakanda existed. They 
did not know where He was, nor did they undertake to say 
how He existed. There was no public gathering, at which 
some of the people told the rest that there was a Wakanda, 
nor was there any general assembly for the purpose of wor- 
shiping or praying to Him. Each person thought in his heart 
that Wakanda existed. Some addressed the sun as Wakanda, 
though many did not. Many addressed Wakanda, as it were, 
at random. Some worshiped the thunder under this name. 
This was especially the case when men undertook to go on the 
war path. 

The name Wakanda seems to imply power and mystery or 
wonder, as appears from the use of the terms wakandie (idea 
of a putting forth of strength), and wakandagi (applied to 
water monsters, mysterious animals, unlooked-for or prema- 
ture qualities or actgetc.) Hence, we may translate Wakanda 
by “The Wonderful“or Mysterious Power,” with which com- 
pare the Waka"tafika and Taku Waka” of the Dakotas. 

Prayer to Wakanda was not made for small matters, such as 
going fishing, but only for great and important undertakings, 
such as going to war, or on a journey. When a man wished 
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to travel, he used to go alone to a bluff, and pray to Wakanda 
to help him. Compare the Dakota custom of praying to a 
boulder on a prairie, called Tufika™ shide", or grandfather, 
symbolizing the earth deity. The places for prayer are rocks, 
mountains, and high cliffs. All the Omahas go to such places 
to pray, but according to Frank La Fleche, they do not pray 
to the visible object, though they call it grandfather. Yet 
they do smoke towards the object, and place on it presents of 
killickinnick, etc. When animals detected the approach of 
the hunter by the odor wafted by the wind, and consequently 
fled from him, the latter prayed thus, “Ho! Wakanda, you 
may have given me an animal, but it seems that you have 
taken it back. I hope that you will cause one to appear again 
for me.” But if he shot at one and missed it, he said nothing. 

Padhi®-na"paji gave the following, which has been doubted 
by J. La Fleche and Two Crows: “The superior deities are 
seven. Darkness is a great deity. The others are the Sky, 
the Ground, Thunder, the Sun, the Moon, and the Morning 
Star. The principal deity is in the sky or upper world, above 
every thing.” These were doubtless the deities worshiped by 
himself and the other men of his clan. He also said, “Warmth 
is a good deity. Nidhi®, 7he flowing water, is thus addressed 
by a man wishing to ford it: You are a person and a deity. 
I, too, am a person. I desire to pass through you, and reach 
the other side.” Two Crows said that they never prayed to 
the water, though some did appeal to a subterranean Wakanda 
when their word was doubted, saying, “The venerable man 
under the ground hears me.” During the ordeal of the wast- 
egistu, the successful warriors were called on one by one to 
address one of the sacred bags as grandfather, at the same 
time dropping a stick, which was supposed to rest on the bag 
if the man had told the truth. 

Though J. La Fléche and Two Crows said that a high bluff 
was merely a place for praying to Wakanda, and was not 
addressed as Wakanda, the writer has learned from members 
of the two tribes that when they went on the war path for the 
first time, and their names were changed, one of the old men 
was sent to the bluffs to tell the news to the various deities, 
including the bluffs, trees, birds, reptiles, insects, etc. The 
originals of these addresses will appear in Vol. VI. Part I. of 
Contributions to N. A. Ethnology. 

Some persons thought that they saw or heard different ani- 
mals, ghosts, etc. All did not see the same kind of visitants. 
Sometimes men were aroused suddenly from sleep, and imag- 
ined that they heard voices. Others pretended that they had 
these interviews and visions. These last were the conjurors or 
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magicians, and a few members of the dancing societies. They 
claimed to have interviews with Darkness, Cloud, Ground, 
Thunder, Sun, Moon, Morning Star, animals, birds, etc. But 
this belief or pretense was restricted to the class of persons 
referred to. Sometimes a conjurer would say, “I have received 
such and such a medicine from that animal.” Each animal 
seems to have been considered the special deity or guardian 
spirit of the person who claimed to have communication with 
it. These animals were as follows: the Rattlesnake, Grizzly 
Bear, Black Bear, Buffalo, Big Wolf and Prairie Wolf. Those 
who communicated with the Thunder never danced at the 
meetings of their society. They invited one another to feasts, 
and sang as they remained seated. The songs referred to the 
Thunder. When they finished eating and singing, the cere- 
monies were ended. These persons pretend to be able to 
cause eclipses of the sun and moon, as well as seven colors in 
concentric circles around those luminaries. At times, these 
men say that they can cause rain. 

Though Two Crows belongs to the Buffalo society, he never : 
had any communications’ with a supernatural buffalo. His 
work in the society was confined to the practice of surgery. 

Fasting. J. La Fléche and Two Crows heard the following 
spoken of as an ancient custom. It was told them in thei 
youth by some of the old men, who had received it from their 
elders as having been practiced by the tribe from time im me 
morial. When old men had sons, nephews or grandsons, who 
approached manhood, they used to command these youths to 
fast and put clay on their faces, saying, “Walk ye in remote 
places, crying to Wakanda. Neither eat nor drink for four 
days. Even though you are qube (mysterious, sacred), Wa- 
kanda will aid you. If you act as poor men, and pray as you 
cry, He will help you.” When their throats became dry, their 
voices gave out. When they had completed their fasts, they 
went home, being very much emaciated. They could not eat 
solid food, so they had to subsist on mush mixed with much 
water, till by degrees they became able to eat what they 
pleased. Many thought that this fasting enabled them to 
have supernatural communication with Wakanda. In modern 
times it has fallen into disuse. 

Ancestors are not worshiped. They are addressed rever- 
ently when alive, and when they are dead it is not against any 
custom to refer to them by name. 

Demons or Devils. They never had any idea of a bad spirit 
till they met the white man. Now they have adopted the 
term, “Wakanda piaji,” the bad Wakanda, or “Wanaxe piaiji,” 
the bad spirit. 
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Hero Worship, the worship of demi-gods, and phallic wor-. 
ship are unknown. Two Crows and J. La Fléche were sur- 
prised to hear that the latter was the custom in any tribe. 

Fetichism. Inanimate objects are not worshiped, though 
there are some who consider as sacred the skins of animals, 
and the skins and feathers of such birds as are used for their 
sacred bags. Among these are the eagle, sparrow-hawk, yel- 
low-backed hawk, green-necked duck, great owl, martin, 
otter, flying-squirrel, mink, mika-ska (white raccoon ?), and 
maza™he. J. La Fléche and Two Crows never heard of the 
mika-ska and maza™he among the Omahas, but Padhi®-na™paji 
gave them as so used. 

Though the Omahas have stories of four creators, the Mus! - 
rat, the Beaver, Flying-squirrel and Kingfisher, these belong to 
the realm of the higa® or myth, which is called an “iusishta® 
iudha,” or lying tale, which no one believed. It was “ikha- 
wadhe-as adhisha",” pertaining to the ludicrous, being told 
only for amusement. 

Totems have not been worshiped, though there is a sacred- 
ness associated with what are called nikie or ancient tribal 
names, the sacredness of ‘antiquity, such names having been 
transmitted from the earliest ages of the existence of the 
tribe, and containing references to the mythical origin of the 
people. But they are not “uwaqube” (sacred ordinances), 
nor are they “Wahandataica",” of religious signification. 

Shamanism, the worship of the sacred men and women, is 
not practiced, though some of these sacred persons pretend 
to be Wakandas, as did the Ponka Na™be-dhiku, when he saw 
the writer. J. La Fléche and Two Crows say there is no dis- 
tinct order of sacred persons, and that the holding of such an 
office is regulated by the tribe, not being hereditary. A son 
might succeed to the office, if his father revealed the secrets to 
him, as did Uha-ma"dhi", the son of Na®-be-dhiku. / 

Altars or altar-stones are unknown. Incense, too, is not 
used. And the Omahas never practiced human sacrifices. 

Sorcery and Witchcraft. There have been sorcerers, i. e., 
such as prepared love-potions for those who bought them, and 
who were thought to cause the death of those who incurred 
their displeasure. 

Fugglery. Some of the Omaha and Ponka doctors pretend 
to draw sticks from the bodies of their patients, or worms 
from aching teeth, saying that these things are the causes of 
pains and diseases. This ishkade or sleight of hand, exists 
not only in the societies, but also along with the practice of 
medicine, government and religion. 

There are no sacred ceremonies at the birth of a child, 
though when four days have elapsed after a birth, there are 
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ceremonies at the naming or reception of the infant into the 
ens. 

: There are sacred rites practised by the dancing societies, 

including those to which the doctors belong. But Two Crows 

said that he did not know those of his society. 

Belief in a Future Life. They have a very crude belief. 
Each person has a wanaghe, or spirit, which does not perish 
at death. They were told by the old men, “If you are good, 
you will go to the good ghosts. If you are bad, you will go 
to the bad ghosts.” Nothing was said about going to dwell 
with Wakanda, or with demons. Frank La Fléche heard 
some of the old men tell the tradition that years ago a man 
came back to life, and told about the spirit land. He said 
that for four nights after death, the ghost had to travel a very 
dark road, but that after he reached the milky way, there was 
plenty of light. For this reason, said he, the people ought to 
aid their deceased friends by lighting fires at the graves, and 
keeping them burning for four nights in each case. After go- 
ing along the milky way, the ghost came at last to a place 
where the road forked; and there sat an aged man, clothed in 
a buffalo robe, with the hair outside. He said nothing, but 
pointed to each inquirer the road for which he asked. One 
road was a very short one, and he who followed it soon came 
to the place where the good ghosts dwelt. The other road 
was an endless one, along which the ghosts went crying. The 
spirits of suicides could not travel either road; they hovered 
over their graves. But J. La Fléche and Two Crows said that 
the road of the ghosts was not the milky way, and they 
regarded the account of the endless road as a modern addition. 
The ancient story, as they heard it, is given just before Frank 
La Fléche’s account. 

Though Gahige, of the black shoulder (a buffalo) gens, spoke 
of four souls for one person, J. La Fleche and Two Crows 
said that the Omahas did not believe in more than one soul for 
each person. 

There has been no belief in the resurrection of the body, 
but simply in the continued existence of the spirit or ghost. 
While some of the Iowas have expressed a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, that doctrine has not been found among 
the Omahas and Ponkas. 

The foregoing material is far from being exhaustive. The 
writer wishes to revisit the two tribes for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether he can find any traces of ceremonies resem- 
bling those still in existence among the cognate tribes, the 
Osages and Kansas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE FROM CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

This county, including the Lands End, is the West Wales of 
the ancient Daumonie, and is one of the richest in antiquities 
of all parts of England. Thus it is specially worthy of a visit 
from the American tourist who wishes to see the archzological 
relics of his British ancestors. It has been sometimes said by 
archeologists that if Kent be the richest county in medizval 
antiquities, Cornwall is richest in prehistoric remains. 

The safety of these antiquities is a matter of primary im- 
portance. We are glad to see that Sir J. Lubbock’s bill in the 
British parliament will secure some of the most valuable of the 
remains in other parts of England, but, strange to say, Corn- 
wall has been excepted from its provisions. It is likely, how- 
ever, that further efforts will be made to secure to posterity 
some of the remains spared by the hand of time and human 
mischief. An article was recently published in the London 
“Antiquary” on this subject by Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, of 
Newbern, and the matter has been taken up in many other 
papers. In Cornwall the matter is of importance. Several 
valuable remains have been destroyed in recent years, as the 
“Chips from a German Workshop,” by Prof. Max Miiller, has 
reminded the public, and we are sorry to add that we hear that 
both the buried church of Perran Zabuloe, perhaps the oldest 
Church in England (probably 1,200 years old), and also the 
famous British village of Cysauster, near Penzance, a valuable 
specimen of communal habitation, so interesting in illustrating 
primitive Aryan customs, are in danger. Something, we 
trust, will be done to save them ere it is too late. 

The last British Archeological Congress was held at Plym- 
outh, and Cornwall came in for a share of their resources. A 
portion of their attention was given to the relics and history 
of the great circumnavigator, Sir Francis Drake, to whom 
America owes so much, as the probable discoverer of Cape 
Horn and of British Columbia, and the first Anglo-Saxon who 
sailed into the bay of San Francisco, and landed on the Cali- 
fornia shores. A memorial to Drake is being erected at 
Plymouth (of which he was Mayor and M. P. in the reign of 
Elizabeth), and also another statue at his birth-place, Tavis- 
tock. The tercentenary of his return from his voyage of cir- 
cumnavigation occurred in 1880. 

Among the curiosties of Cornwall are the retention by the 
people of ancient customs. This year May-day and also the 
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Helston Furry Day (May 8) were well kept up. The latter is 
very interesting, and should be witnessed by those curious 
A about antique customs. Some thirty couples of gentlemen and 
ladies dance through the streets and in and out of ‘the houses, 
to the tune of the ancient Celtic Furry Song. The scene is 
very curious and antique, reminding one of the scenes de- 
scribed by Herrick and Chaucer. 

Both the chief antiquarian societies of Cornwall, i. e., the 
Royal Institution, and Penzance Antiquarian Society, have had 
interesting sessions. A very good local magazine, the “West- 
ern Antiquary,” is now published in weekly and monthly parts. 
All remains of antiquity in Devon and Cornwall are now care- 


fully inquired into. W. S. Lacu-SzyRMA. 



























PITS AND AMBUSHES. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

In Vol. IV. No. 1 of the ANTIQUARIAN I gave you a descrip- 
tion of the pits used by the Muscogee Indians in their wars 
against the Choctaws. I will here supplement that article by 
describing the strategy often employed by small predatory 
Muscogee bands in the Choctaw country. The same Indian 
to whom I am indebted for the former information, states that 
in ancient times a small party of six or eight Muscogees would 
frequently make an attack on a Choctaw house or small village 
in the following manner: 

After the ground had been thoroughly reconnoitered, during 
the night a warrior would be stationed in ambush a mile or so 
distant from the village. The party then moving forward; at 
a convenient interval and a suitable spot another warrior would 
be stationed, and then another, and thus on until—one warrior 
being reserved—a line of ambuscaders was formed, extending 
to within about three hundred yards of the village. This re- 
served warrior, always a man of unflinching bravery, would 
now crawl up as near the village as was practicable, dig a pit 
and place himself in it. The object of the pit was not only 
concealment, but should the warrior in any manner be sur- 
prised and surrounded, he could sell his life at a dear rate, as 
the protection of the pit would doubtless enable him to kill 
> several of the enemy before he met his own death. The war- 
rior in the pit now would wait patiently until day-break. The 
first Choctaw whom he then saw stirring about near his am- 
buscade he would shoot down, spring forward and scalp in the 
twinkling of an eye. He would then flee toward the second 
ambuscader. If he was pursued, which was generally the case, 
the pursuers received the fire of this ambuscader. The two 
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warriors then fled to the third man in ambush. If the pursuers 
still followed, they received the fire of this man. The three 
now ran to the fourth ambushed warrior, where the same scene 
would be enacted, and so on until the place of the last man 
was reached.. If the pursuers persisted in following thus far, 
they were subjected, all along the line, to the fire of each am- 
bushed warrior. 

By this and similar kinds of strategy, the Choctaws often 
suffered severely at the hands of their Muscogee enemies, who, 
of all the southern Indians, were the most complete masters of 
the wiles and stratagems of savage warfare. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, Miss., April 2, 1883. H. S. HALBERT. 


——__———_———_ 


FRAUDS FOUND IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

Within the past year a number of well-executed objects pur- 
porting to be prehistoric have made their appearance here at 
the east, from Cherokee county, N.C. Some are rare though 
well-known forms, and some are forms heretofore entirely un- 
known. 

I have from time to time met with these things, one or two 
in a place, and have suspected them from the first, but an in- 
voice received from headquarters has given me an opportunity 
of examining them at my leisure; and the result of that inspec- 
tion is to satisfy me that each one is an ingenious, elaborate 
and dangerous fraud. I append a description of five pieces 
now before me. 

The first, a discoidal stone, deeply double concave, 43 in. 
in diameter, 1% in, in thickness, varying somewhat in form 
from any other example that I have seen; the breadth of the 
concavity is 3% in., and from its rim the edge of the piece 
slopes outward to the median line, thus making a section of 
the edge triangular; the workmanship is fine, too fine to be 
old, with just enough blemishes and irregularities to deceive 
the inexperienced collector; the material is steatite, a substance 
wholly unadapted for the use to which it is supposed that these 
objects were put, and amongst the hundreds of discs and dis- 
coidals that I have met with, I have never seen one in this ma- 
terial that was not open to suspicion. 

The next object claiming attention is a tube, of that variety 
known as the hour-glass pattern; it also is of steatite, 63/ in. 
long, 134 in. in diameter at the ends, and 1 ¥ in. in the centre. 

We have next a pipe, called a duck pipe, of red sandstone, 
7% in. long, 3% in. high, 2% in. thick; the back of the bird, 
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by a very large opening, forms the bowl, the stem enters the 
center of the tail. 

Another pipe is of far more striking appearance than the 
one described. The owner calls it an eagle pipe, and it is 
really a somewhat wonderful piece of work; its length, 55 in., 
breadth, 254 in., height, 2 in. The body is broad and flat- 
tened at the back, the head, at the end of a short, straight 
neck, is turned déwnwards, and the beak and eyes give it at 
the same time a whimsical and most vicious aspect. 

Another pipe in the collection may be described as cup- 
shaped, with a thick band extending around it somewhat 
nearer the bottom than the top, on the outer circumference of 
this band are fourteen boss-like projections, each with a per- 
foration extending into the interior of the cup; this thing is of 
steatite, 4 in. in diameter, 244 in. high, the diameter of the 
bowl being 3 in., and its depth 15g in. The idea that the art- 
ist had was evidently to construct a tribal or family pipe, per- 
forated for fourteen stems. It is quite unlike any smoking 
apparatus that I have ever before met with. 

The place of finding of these various things is Cherokee 
county, N. C., Floyd county, Ga., and Polk county, Tenn. 
They were all shipped north by N. B. Graham, of the firm of 
N. B. Graham and P. W. Woods, England’s Point, Cherokee 
county,N.C. These gentlemen announce that their specialty 
is “ancient archeology.” 

While on this subject I may say that even in this cold cli- 
mate, as far north as New Hampshire, the “Flint Jack” lives 
and flourishes. I recently had brought to me a soapstone 
pipe, quite ancient looking, enough to be prehistoric, and of a 
shape frequently occurring. My suspicions were aroused, and 
the vender made a clean breast by confessing the pipe to be a 
fraud, and informing me who was the maker. He also gave 
me the curious information that the appearance of age was 
given by first boiling the pipe in oil, and then subjecting it to 
the action of fire. W. ELLIoT WoopwarD. 
RoxBury, MASs., Jan. 3, 1883. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE MIGRATION OF THE INDIAN RACES 


AND THE ORIGIN OF THE MOUNDBUILDERS,. 


We would call attention tothe articles on Indian Migration, 
in the last two numbers of this journal, by Mr. H. Hale. The 
position in regard to the eastern origin of the Dacotahs, which 
the author takes, is not new, for Rev. Mr. Williamson, who 
was for many years a missionary in that tribe, came to the 
same conclusion, from the study of their traditions up to the 
time of his death, and left to his son, Prof. A. W. Williamson, 
of Rock Island, Ili., a request that he would follow up the sub- 
ject by the study of language. 

Prof. Williamson has already advanced this idea through the 
pages of this journal. We mention this, because it is a strik- 
ing coincidence that two investigators in the same field should 
arrive at the same conclusion, without any previous acquaint- 
ance with each other’s labors. Theconfirmation of the theory 
from two such distinct branches of science, as tradition and 
language, is also remarkable, and gives the opinion considera- 
ble weight. 

There is, however, one point advanced, which has especially 
interested us. It was the opinion of the elder Williamson, 
_ that the Dakotahs were the original Moundbuilders, and that 
they are the people who were driven off, going westward in- 
stead of southward, leaving their monuments behind them in 
the valley of the Ohio, and throughout the northern states. 
There are difficulties about this theory which none but an arch- 
zologist can fully appreciate, but which seem insurmountable. 
In the first place, the mounds and earthworks of the Ohio val- 
ley, present a stage of architectural skill and of religious cultus. 
which has never been found among the Dakotah tribes, 
whether in the northern region of Minnesota, or in their south- 
ern homes, and it is not probable that they ever had attained 
that stage, at any time. If they did once possess this skill 
and this peculiar religious cultus, it seems most unreasonable 
that they should lose them by migration, without showing 
some trace of it; unless we take the ground that there 
are regular grades of deterioriation as well as progress, and 
that the primitive races reached these lower grades without 
signs of disintegration or decay, forgetting the past and going 
through this process without the sense of loss, and without re- 
taining any traces of their previous condition. 
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In the second place, we maintain that the Moundbuilders 
were composed of too many classes for it to be said that any 
one tribe were the originators of this custom. If the Mound- 
builders were Indians, we inquire next, what Indians? The 
correlation between the customs of the different Indian tribes, 
after they had reached a fixed location, and the mounds, may 
signify something, but this grouping the Indians together, and 
the mounds together, wholly confuses our study. 

The Dakotahs, or that branch of them called the Winneba- 
goes, may have been the builders of the emblematic mounds of 
Wisconsin, for this was once their habitat, and the cultus ex- 
hibited by these mounds is somewhat similar to that prevalent 
among all the Dakotah tribes. 

There would be no inconsistency in this. If the mounds 
exhibited an inferior cultus this could be much more easily 
reconciled with the facts than a retrograde process. The traces 
of animal worship and of the totem system, which may be seen 
here, are similar to those given by tradition and by history 
among certain tribes. The same system may be traced 
among the Algonquins and Iroquois, but not attended with 
emblematic moundbuilding. It is a remarkable fact, that effigy 
mounds have been discovered in France and Great Britain, and 
have been ascribed to the Basques. The strange thing is, that 
the Dakotahs or Winnebagoes should have left on their former 
habitat; in Wisconsin, those very effigies which the Basques left 
in France. The theory advanced by Mr. Hale will account 
for it. 

That the Moundbuilders of Ohio, were not Dakotahs, but 
were a separate and distinct race, is, we believe, the correct 
opinion. The architecture presented by these works differs 
entirely from that known or practiced by that people, and may 
be very clearly distinguished from the emblematic mounds. 

There are some analogies between these works and those 
found in Tennessee and Kentucky, and possibly two races may, 
as Mr. Hale maintains, have become blended. 

Mr. C. C. Baldwin has already advanced the idea that the 
Alleghewi, the Cherokees and Moundbuilders of the Ohio val- 
lev, were the same people. . He arrives at his conclusion from 
the study of maps and the Jesuit relations and traditions. 

The difference between the earthworks in the State of Ohio, 
has been referred to by Col. C. Whittlesey. This does not, 
however, so much indicate a warfare between the two sec- 
tions, as the occupation by two different races, for there are in- 
stances where the military works are found in the midst of 
the others, the remains of stockades having been found in 
the same region where the massive earthworks were. 
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It is noticeable that there are four or five classes of works 
throughout the eastern, portion of this continent. They may 
_ not correspond exactly with the divisions which Mr. Hale dis- 
covered the different languages, but are still near enough to be 
very suggestive. These works are, Ist, the military or stockades; 
2d, the emblematic mounds; 3d, the village enclosures of the 
Ohio valley; 4th, the pyramidal platforms and associated 
works of the gulf States; A fifth class may be recognized in 
a general way throughout Tennessee and Kentucky, but lack- 
ing distinct characteristics. Corresponding with this division 
of the earthworks we would place the following languages: 
Ist. The Iroquois. 2d. The Dakotah. 3d. The Cherokee 
and Natches, and 4th. The Choctaws and Chickasaws, or the 
Mobilians. A fifth language is the Algonquin. One tribe of 
the Algonquins, the Shawnees, has been identified with con- 
siderable degree of certainty, with the stone cists and burial 
mounds of Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri.* There is no ques- 
tion but that the mounds can be divided into five classes, and 
we think that these classes correspond with the languages and 
races. 

A third point brings us to this question of migration. We 
have maintained that the monuments are found at the end of 
the lines. Language may give traces of the directions and 
sources of migrations, but the monuments are tokens of the 
fixed habitat. One difficulty in the way of identifying the 
races with the mounds, is that the cultus of the races has 
changed. This tradition of the Dakotas, about their migra- 
tions, and their having been the Moundbuilders, is clouded by 
this fact. Their totem system is, so to speak, too far gone to 
correspond to the emblematic mounds, yet this may be owing 
to the change of cultus, brought in since historic times. One 
point in the problem of migration can be cleared up by the 
linguists. Possibly the Dakotas divided, some of them becom- 
ing the Moundbuilders of Wisconsin, some of them develop- 
ing into a higher stage, and becoming the Moundbuilders of 
Ohio. The question which we put is, Was there a relation 
between the Natchez or the Cherokees and the Dakotas ? 

Mr. Hale brings out the answer that the Cherokees were of 
Iroquois origin, and so were not Dakotahs. He thinks they 
may have become mingled with the Moundbuilders, though 
they are not known to have built earthworks, and in this 
respect differ from the Choctaws. The Natches, on the other 
hand, he, in common with others, thinks may have been the 
survivors of the Moundbuilders of Ohio. “So far as our pres- 
ent knowledge extends their language seems to be entirely 


*See article by L. Carr, in XVth Report of Peabody Museum. 
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distinct both from the Cherokee and Choctaw.” This throws 

us back on the question whether the Natches and the Dakota 
were affiliated. : 

\ Fourth. There are difficulties in ascribing even the em- 
blematic mounds to the Dakotas. The article by Mr. Dorsey 
refers to the fact that the Dakotas had no altars, and that the 
totems were not worshiped, and that they had no religious 
signification, while the emblematic mounds abound with altars 
and the effigies have almost universally a religious significance. 
We throw upon the students of the Dakota traditions the task 
of proving this one, that the Dakotas were the Moundbuilders. A 
With the two sources of evidence—tradition and language— ‘" 
agreeing so well in regard to the migration, we certainly ought 
to have a confirmation from the third source, namely, their 
monuments. The migration of the Dakotas ought to be traced 
in the mounds, but they have not been so far. Will the lin- 
guists and ethnologists aid us in following up this line of inves- 
tigation, and so prove their point ? 

It would seem from the combined labors of linguists, 
archeologists and students of history and tradition, that the 
study of the pre-historic occupation should begin to clear up, 

and we are happy to refer to these points in connection with 
those which Mr. Hale has himself mentioned. These parallel 
lines of investigation may yet prove very valuable. 
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Rev. E, PetirTort, formerly a missionary among several British North American 
tribes, has just published, in the “Actes de la Société Philologique,” of Paris, Vol. © 
XII., pp. 41-58 (Alengon, 1883, 8vo.), a myth of the Tal-tsan-ottiné (copper- 
people), as they call themselves, who live north-east of the Great Slave Lake, and 
are identical with the “Yellow-Knives” of the Canadian traders. This myth, “she 
Metal-Woman,” belongs to the class of the culture-legends, and contains many new 
features not heretofore observed in narratives of this kind; it is given in the origi- 
nal Tinné dialect, with a French translation opposite. Ayas ot’atayokian, or the 
“Story of Ayas,” is a mythologic narrative of the Cree Indians inserted in the same 
volume by the same author. Petitot compares this hero of the Cree people to 
Noah of Genesis, and finds a great deal of resemblance between his life and exploits 
and those of Yell, the national hero and demiurgic genius of the Koloshians or 
Tlinkit of south-eastern Alaska. Ayas’ story is given in Cree, with French inter- 
linear translation. Petitot has in former years made important contributions to 

" science by the publication of his “Langues des Déné-Dindjé” (three dialects), and 
of his Grammar and Vocabulary of the “Tchiglit-Esquimaux,” which have appeared 
in the Pinart collection (Ernest Leroux, publisher) . 


Pargja’s TIMUCUA GRAMMAR, thought to be lost, has been found during the 
session of the Amerieanist Congress in Madrid, in 1881, and exhibited to the sci- 
entists assembled there. It forms a small volume, partly printed and partly written yi 
by the author himself about A. D. 1613, and is now being reproduced by the press : ‘4 
of Maisonneuve & Co., in Paris, Messrs. L. Adam in Nancy and Ch. Leclerc in #29 
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Paris being incharge. Only two authors are known to have composed books in 
this Floridian language, the two Franciscan Missionaries Gregorius de Mouilla, 
and Francisco Pareja. Pareja had the opportunity of studying the language for 
sixteen years, when he began to compose in it writings of a devotional character, 
a vocabulary, and the above grammar. The language was spoken in many dialects 
from the St. Mary’s River, on the Atlantic, to St. Marks and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and is especially remarkable for the — of its phonetic structure, and for its 
high degree of polysyntheism. Up to the present time Timucua could be studied 
only imperfectly from the texts, but the republication of the grammar, which is 
written in Spanish, will give the full clue to the hidden mysteries of its inflections 
and syntax. Ethnologists and linguists of all countries are looking forward with 
suspense to the early appearance of this precious relic of the seventeenth century. 


SEVEN BOLIVIAN LANGUAGES are given in the form of vocabularies by Dr. 
Edwin R. Heath, in the April number of the Kansas City Review, pp. 679-687. 
The languages are those of the christianized Canichana, Cayuaba and Mobima on 
and near the Mamore River, and on the Beni River those of the Moseténa, Paca- 
vara, Marépa and Tacana, With the exception of the two last-named, the other 
tongues seem to represent distinct linguistic families, although a few terms of the 
Mobima show affinity with the corresponding ones of the Cayuaba, of which only 
fifty words are printed. Of the Mosetena a catechism by the Padre A. Herrero 
was printed in Rome (1834, 12mo, 20 pp.), with interlinear translation. Heath 
sharply criticises the comparative vocabulary of Bolivian languages. given by Fr. 
Keller and reproduced by Prof. Orton. 


ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE.—The extreme difficulty experienced in making inquir- 
ies on the Etruscan language is owing to the one-sided character of the 3,000 to 
4,000 inscriptions worded in that language (these being mostly short and uninter- 
esting funeral inscriptions, containing proper names only), to the almost total 
absence of bilingual inscriptions, and of Etruscan terms mentioned by the classic 
authors. The field being thus an open one for all sorts of conjectures, some pro- 
fessors endeavored to trace the mysterious tongue to Basque or Turanian sources, 
while others found unmistakable proofs of its German or Semitic origin. The 


mythology, institutions, many habits and op meee of Etruria certainly point to 


a common descent with the populations of Latium and Greece, and over a hundred 
ears ago Lanzi inferred from these that the Tuscan belonged, as we would express 
it now, to the Graeco-Italic division of the Indo-European stock. Prof. Corssen, 
of Berlin, followed up these indications, and brought to bear upon them his vast 
erudition concerning the Italic and Hellenic dialects of antiquity. By and by the 
abruptly-worded tablets and sarcophagi-titles, which we possess in this consonantic 
tongue, revealed to him the existence of six declension-cases, several forms of the 
verb, a few numerals and many pronominal roots, which partly agree with those in 
Latin. He also observed a few rules in word-composition, accentuation, and the 
interchange of vowels and consonants. One of the most interesting parts of his 
voluminous work is the translation of the celebrated cippus of Perugia, a tall quad- 
rilateral slab inscribed on two sides, and discovered in 1822. This cippus exhibits 
the longest of all Etruscan inscriptions hitherto found, and has on this account 
been looked at with peculiar interest by all glottists. The inscription now turned 
out to be a document giving the names of 24 donors and their donations for the 
purpose of purchasing ground for establishing a hereditary graveyard. From 
Corssens’ interlinear translation in Latin, we pick out a few terms, which will best 
serve to illustrate the affinity of Etruscan with the cognate languages of Latium 
and Greece, observing withal that most nouns in the Perugian stone occur in the 
accusative case of the singular: 
thaura helu: taurum helvum. hareu: ferreum. chva: onv. zea, zia: 
2e1av. zeriun: gopov. thuruni: turibulum. thil: titulum. slel eth: cella- 
rium id; aras’ peras’: aras mupas (altars burning with sacrificial fires).* 
cenu eple felic: cenam epularem felicem. Penezs’: Penates. acnina: agninam 
(carnem). municlet: munivit. Pronouns: eu: eo. hut: hoc. A word whose 
stem was lost in the classic languages, but survives in the English shin, is thun- 
chulthe, which signifies a monument or sign of commemoration and is found also 
in the well-known historical names of Tanaquil and Tagus. A term, “hinthacapi,” 
meaning sarcophagus or coffin, is composed of hinta, corpse, and capi, cofin. 
Only the latter word has any analogy in Latin, where capulus means coffin, or in 
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scan, where kap-id signifies ash-urn; the first component had to be traced to the 
Umbrian word hondu, man-slaughter, and to the Sanscrit hantar, murderer, 
hatas, 2iZ/ed. ; 

Many Etruscan epitaphs have to be retraced to Greek names and sources, and 
‘in some Corssen has discovered Carthaginian names: V. Puina Armnial, which he 
explains by: Velus Poenus Arminia matre natus. 

The two ponderous and illustrated volumes of Corssen: “Ueber die Sprache 
der Etrusker” Berlin, 1874, &c., 8vo., did not produce the effect upon the philol- 
ogists of Germany and Europe which he ny dere and which they really deserve. 
He may have erred in some points, but in the main his conclusions seem incontro- 
vertible. Later investigators, as Deecke and Pauli, have been forced to acknowl- 
edge that in its foundation Etruscan can be traced to no other but to Indo-Euro- 
pean sources. 


THE ANTHOLOGY OF Swiss PoPpULAR SONGS, recently edited by Prof. L. 
TosBueErR, of Zurich, is one of the more noticeable linguistic productions of our 
times. Being one of the directors and chief collaborators of the meritorious 
“Schweizerisches Idiotikon,” now in course of publication, Tobler had ample 
opportunities of studying and collecting the national folklore as embodied in popu- 
lar songs of the most varied descriptions, as historical, religious, erotic, satiric, 
pastoral and parznetic poems. For studying certain classes of idioms and peculiar 
shades of national psychology, no literary products surpass in importance the 
quaint and unmistakable poetry which takes its origin among the uneducated and 
lowly. And ge these verses are rugged, unkempt and often boisterous and 
cynical, they at other times disclose the heartiest and soundest feelings of patriot- 
ism, of parental or conjugal love, and of philanthropism. No doubt many of them 
have originated with female’poets. The volume begins with a historic sketch of 
German popular lyrics and ballads in Switzerland, and gives a full list of the his- 
toric songs Lanwe to exist, the oldest of them bearing date 1243 A. D. The texts 
of the songs are given on 218 pages; and it was the special plan of the editor to 

ublish the unknown orJittle-circulated songs in preference to those which can be 
found in the majority of Swiss songster-books. The collection bears the title: 
“Schweizerische Volkslieder,” Frauenfeld, 1882, 8vo., 152 and 235 pages, and forms 
the fourth fascicle of the Baechtold-Vetter Collection of Early Authors of Ger- 
man Switzerland, published by J. Huber, in Frauenfeld (“Bibliothek Alterer 
Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz”). 


PROVERBS OF THE NAGO LANGUAGE.—The Nago people inhabit the countries 
surrounding Abbeokuta, on the Guinea coast, western Africa, and speak a language 
which lacks none of the sounds of the French alphabet, excepting the nasalized 
and the softened vowels. The Abbé BoucuHE, formerly a missionary on the Slave 
Coast, has published a copious collection of the proverbs current among the Nago, 
with the title: “Les Noirs peints par eux-mémes.”* This volume gives an exhaust- 
ive sketch of all the moral ideas and popular philosophy in vogue among these 
natives, and many of the ditties and conundrums, riddles and proverbs are highly 
instructive even for ethnologists and psychologists. They are given in the original 
lahguage, with translation and notes standing opposite. In the “Ztudes Cathol- 
igues,” of August, 1880, the author has published a linguistic sketch of Nago: 
“Etude sur la langue Nago,” and many of the proverbs above had been previously 
made epublic in Samuel Crowthers’: “Vocabulary of the Yoruba language. 
Bouche’s collection was published under the auspices of a new society called 
“(Euvre de Saint-Jéréme,” and organized for the purpose of a, linguistic 
works composed by missionaries, Subscribers who intend to help and foster this 
most meritorious undertaking will receive the publications of that society (one vol- 
ume each year) conjointly with those of the “Société Philologique” of Paris. 
Address: Mr. le comte H. de Charencey, Rue St. Dominique, No. 3, Paris, 
France. 


Rev. H. G. Tomxrns has read before the Victoria Institute, London, an inter- 
esting article on biblical proper names, personal and local. The names selected by 
him are those which can be interpreted or at least illustrated from sources external 
to scripture, f. i., through the Egyptian language and the Semitic dialects of As- 
syria and Babylonia. Names of kings, queens and other persons were sometimes 
given to localities and cities; thus, “the Belka” retains the name of Balak, king of 


*Paris, Poussielgue fréres, 1883. 8vo., 144 pages. 
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Moab, and Shihan that of Sihon, king of the Amorites. Local and personal 
names frequently bore the name or title of some god; am father, akh brother, am 
kinsman, are frequently joined to the name of some deity: Abiyah, Ammiel, Ammi- 
shaddai. Akhi-mdth seems to contain the name of the Phcenician Pluto, Moth, 
which occurs also in Hazar-maveth and in Beth-azmaveth. Sheba (seveg) appears 
in Bath-sheba and other names, and may be connected with the deity Sbat and the 
Seb of the Egyptians. Under the caption “Animal Names” the influences of the 
totemic worship on nomenclature among the tribes of the Hebrews and eastern 
Semites are fully discussed. The reprint of Rev. Tomkins’ article (38 pages) also 
contains the discussion subsequent to the reading, and gives a pretty full account 
of the literature which the researches on biblical conn have developed during the 
last twenty years. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS.—The fifth meeting takes place at Copenhagen, 
August 21-24, 1883, and parties wishing to join this Association may address Capt. 
W. A. CARSTENSEN, Secretary of the Organization Committee, Prince’s Palace, 
Copenhagen, K. Although the list of papers to be read before the Congress can- 
not be completed before August 1, the programme mentions the following /inguis- 
tic subjects to be treated: Differences between the Inuit and other North American 
languages, On languages cognate with those of the Mexican states, but spoken 
outside of the Mexican territory. Comparison of the languages of the Peruvian 
coast with those of the interior of Pera and Central America. On the interpreta- 
tion of the quipos and of the Maya inscriptions. The prospectus has also the fol- 
lowing topics in other departments: Migrations of the Caribs.—The Empires of . 
Cuzco, Trujillo, Quito.—Is Viracocha historical or mythical ?—Kjékkenméddings in 
Greenland, etc. —Idols and Statuettes found in Peruvian tombs.— Cibola and 
Quivira.—Tribes of New Granada.—The Mexican Calpulli.—Popol Vuh exam- 
ined.—On Affinities between the Asiatic and the American Hyperborean Tribes.— 
The Flood in American Myths, etc. 
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Iroquois TRADITIONS.—Although French missionaries have asserted the close 
affinity of the Zrie Jndians.to the Five Nations at the time of the war of exter- 
mination waged against the former (1654-57), this affinity has of late been doubted 
on insufficient grounds, As far as Indian tradition can prove this fact, we have 
the testimony of David Cusick (1825), and of Elias Johnson, a Tuskarora 
chief, who, in his recent publication, “Legends, Traditions and Laws of the Iro- 
quois or Six Nations, and History of the Tuscarora Indians” (Lockport, N. Y., 
1881. 8vo., 234 pages; Address: Pekin P. O., NV. Y.), gives that tradition surviv- 
ing up to our times in such a circumstantial manner, that it is no longer possible to 
doubt the primary identity of the Eries with the Seneca Indians. hen the Sene- 
cas became too numerous, a segmentation of the tribe took place in pr¢historic 
times. A part of them, the Skua’hkiha, went first to the loca ity where the Tus- 
karora reservation is now (cf. Legends, pp. 173-185), near Pekin, N. Y. When 
they increased there, a portion segregated again and went to Ka’hkwa’hka, a place 
south of Buffalo, N. Y., and were called the Ka’hkwas. The name of that locality 
is explained as “place affording a distant view.” From these, others separated 

in and went to settle along Erie Lake, and these were called Eries or “Cats,” 
from a “chat sauvage,” he | they were hunting there, and which seems to have 
been no other animal than the racoon (J. S. Clarkin Auburn). The cause of the 
Erie war is related in the tradition —_ by Johnson in almost the same manner 
as by the French —— in the Jesuit Relations, It does not seem very 
difficult to separate, in these Iroquois traditions, the historical facts (or what they 


know about them), from what is purely mythic and fictive. We recommend John- 
son’s book to all of those who wish to make a special study of the Six Nations, 
their customs, languages and history, Like David Cusick, he is a native Tuska- 
rora, and gives accounts not only of the former state of his own tribe and the 
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cognate Iroquois organizations, but also all the laws and statutes enacted by the 
legislatures of different states for the protection and relief of these Indians. Not 
many Indians write books upon their own affairs; here is one that deserves perusal. 


THe District oF CoLumBiA has of late yielded some archeological finds of 
general interest, which were examined by Messrs, Elmer Reynolds, F. H. Cushing, 
etc., and described bythem. Of the two soapstone quarries discovered, one lies about 
one mile south-east of the Receiving Reservoir, another at Rose Hill, south-east of 
Tenallytown. Pottery, axes and arrowheads are found in quantities a short dis- 
tance east of Benning’s bridge, also east of Benning’s station, and near the Chain 
Bridge at Little Falls, north side of Potomac River. All these finds are described 
and mapped out in “Contributions to the Archzology of the District of Columbia, 
by Louis A. Kengla, student of Georgetown University, D. C.,” Washington, 
1883. 8vo., illustrated, 42 pp. The preface states that “the paper was written 
only to explain a collection of Indian stone implements and fragments of pottery 
which the author made, etc.” But Kengla did not confine himself to a mere exam- 
ination of the localities and a description of the finds, for there are some chapters 
describing the use and manufacture of the implements, together with historical 
notices of the tribes that once lived around Washington. e do not, however, 

ee with him when he states that forty tribes dwelt within the ten miles square 
which now form the District; we know of no other but the Anacostias, called by 
others Nacostines, etc., to have inhabited this portion of the Potomac basin. The 
Toner medal was awarded to the author for the essay. 


SOUTHERN SLavs.—The folklore, legends and tales of the Slavic inhabitants 
of Illyria, Croatia, Bosnia, Servia and the southern tracts of Hungary were made 
the subject of special research by a professor of Vienna University, Dr. Friedrich 
S. Krauss. Born and raised in Pleternica, Slavonia, this scientist has felt from 
early youth a peculiar predilection for Slavic folklore, so poetic and imaginative, 
and has now given to the world a first essay in his “Sagen und Mérchen der 
Stidslaven” (Leipzig, 1883, 12mo., 32 and 480 pages). The volume is filled with 
a very attractive tales, and the work will probably be continued through four 
other volumes, by which Krauss intends to establish the ethnic connection existing 
between the legendary lore of the Slavs with that of the other Aryan nations. His 
book forms a parallel to the “Arabian Nights” and to Grimm’s “Tales and Leg- 
ends,” and in many respects fully equals them. 


THE HUSBANDRY OF AMERICAN INDIANS has been made the subject of a care- 
ful though short treatise by a German scientist, Max Steffen (die Landwirtschaft 
bei den altamerikanischen Kulturvélkern. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1883. 
8vo., 139 pages). In limiting his researches to the cultured nations of this hemi- 
— viz., the Nahua, Maya, Chibcha and Kechua Indians, and having access to 
the large material gathered by the South American traveller Dr. W. Reiss, as well 
as by Prof. A. Kirchhoff, Steffen was enabled to treat his subject very exhaustively 
from the early part of the 16th century down to our times, and fully availed him- 
self of all the principal authors who could enlighten him, The stupendous works 
erected by the Peruvian tribes of the coast, and the rivulets dammed up by them to 
form reservoirs, their early use of manure, the division of agricultural lands among 
the people, the manifold use of the maize-plant and of the Agave Americana by 
the Mexicans, are some of the most attractive chapters presented in this interesting 
volume, A fungus-shaped soft vegetable substance, the Corixa mercenaria, cov- 
ered the surface of the lake rote, the City of Mexico in immense quantities, and 
was gathered by the ship-load, dried, baked into bread and sold in the public mar- 
ket by the inhabitants. The author thinks it probable that the culture of Indian 
corn has originated in Guatemala, 
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ing the minutes of the Society from Oct. 8, 1881, to Dec. 16, 1882. Washington, 
D.C. 8vo., 139 pages. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. Department of Indiam Affairs, Annual Report of, 
for 1881. Ottawa, 1882. 8vo., 62, 225 and 204 pages, with statistical tables and 
full of ethnologic dates. . 


CLARKE, RoB. AND Co.; Bibliotheca Americana. Cincinnati, 1883. 8vo. 
An extensive catalogue of 6,589 valuable books on American history, geogra hy, 
travels, politics, etc., to which is added the catalogue of the books publis “| by 
Clarke & Co. 266 and 45 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


OLD, RARE AND Curious Books; Ninth Catalogue of Geo. E. Littlefield, 67 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. (May, 1883). The majority of these works refer to 
America, ; 


DER DEUTSCHE PIONIER, “Erinnerungen aus dem Pionier-Leben der Deut- 
schen in America.” Published by the German Pioneer Society, Cincinnati, 1883. 
8vo. Illustrated. Editor: H. Rattermann. (This valuable periodical publication 
has now entered upon its 14th year, and will continue to appear as a monthly, 


Von LEIXNER, OTTO: Unser Jahrhundert. (An illustrated record of the 
history of our epoch, published in 50 numbers.) Stuttgart, Engelhorn, 1880, etc. 
8vo. 

VALENTINI, PH. J. J. The Olmecas and the Tultecas. A Study in Early 
Mexican Ethnology and History. Illustrated, 42 pages, 8vo. From “Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society,” at Worcester, Oct. 21, 1882. 

WysarD, A.; The Intellectual and Moral Problem of Goethe’s Faust, Parts 
I. and II. London, Triibner & Co., 1883. 12mo., 80 pages. 


TOEPPEN, Dr. Huco. Wanderungen auf Corsica. Separately printed from 
“Aus allen Wettheilen;” Leipzig, 1883. Map and illustrations. 23 pages, 4to. 


Brinton, Dr. D. G. The Journey of the Soul. Address delivered before 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, Jan. 4, 1883 (75th 
anniversary), 9 pages, 8vo. 
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The Beginnings of History, according to the Bible and the Traditions of Oriental 
Peoples, from the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Fran¢ois Lenormant. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 

Lenormant’s Beginnings of History is one of the most interesting and startling 
books. It is an apparent identification of the statemeuts found in the book of 
Genesis with the traditions of the East. It is interesting because it concentrates 
into a small compass these traditions, comparing them with the Bible record, but 
startling because of the position of the author in reference to them. It has long 
been the opinion of archzologists that a parallel to each of the main facts of the 
Scripture record, such as the creation of man, the first sin, the cherabim, the slay- 
ing of Abel, the antediluvian patriarchs, the building of the city by Cain, the del- 
uge, could be found in Mythology, but this shadowy information now comes forth 
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in bold outlines-and assumes definite shape. No work has appeared which gives 
analogies so complete, and presents resemblances so striking. In this respect the 
volume is unique, for the author’s acquaintance with the archzology of history has 
iven him entire command of the subject. His previous studies have been embod- 
ied in the “Ancient History of the East,” and in a volume on “Chaldean Magic” 
devoted to the special line of mythology and symbolism. What he says upon 
the topics considered in this volume must, therefore, be regarded as authori- 
tative. The devout and reverent spirit of the author would naturally lead us 
to the belief that his scholarship would be exercised for the support of the 
scripture, but the fact that he is a communicant of the Roman Catholic church 
accounts for his attitude in reference to confirmatory or parallel tradition. His 
sition upon the matter of tradition confirming scripture is not peculiar to 
im, however. The only difference is that he makes the fragments of early histo 
the basis of the scripture facts; maintaining that the spirit of inspiration too 
these fragments and gave them a monotheistic tinge, The value of the book to 
our readers will be in what it suggests rather than what it contains, The question 
is, whether the bible and tradition are not both based on prehistoric facts, both of 
them giving these facts in figurative or symbolical language. If we take this view 
and read between the lines, we may possibly recognize many familiar things. The 
writer does not include the prehistoric age, but the reader may, The reader may 
follow the author through his descriptions of the symbols which were common at 
the beginnings of history, and recognize in them many familiar prehistoric relics. 
For instance, the symbol of the flaming sword, Lenormant thinks was nothing more 
than a disk with sharp edges and hollow center, which is used by primitive people 
as a weapon of defense. After having whirled it arcund the fingers to give it a 
_ revolving motion it is flung horizontally, and thus used is a dangerous weapon. 
This disk was placed above the gateway as a symbol of defense. The serpent, 
whose symbol. is everywhere, and whose worship is universal, the author recog- 
nizes as at the basis of the story of the serpent in the tree as recorded in Genoa 
and equally so of the mythological creatures which are represented as guarding 
trees, such as Cerberus among the Greek, the dragon among the Hindoos, and the 
serpent Hvergelmir among the Scandinavians. The cherubim, whatever they 
were, were also derived from prehistoric times, and have been perpetuated in his- 
tory, in the sphinxes of Egypt and in the winged bulls of Assyria. This view is 
interesting to the archzologist, and is carried out by the author very completely. 
The book does not quite clear up the problem of man’s origin, or reconcile the 
scientific and revealed account of the creation and first condition of the human 
race. It does not furnish the connecting links which have been sought for so long 
between the historic and prehistoric times, but gives hints which are very useful in 
this direction. No book has appeared which is more suggestive and more fraught 
with learning and the statement of interesting facts. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Robert Scott, D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Mas- 
ter of Balliol College, Oxford. Seventh edition, revised and augmented through- 
out, with the codperation of Prof. Drisler, of Columbia College, N. Y. Large 
4to, 1776 pp., full sheep. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1883. 


The first edition of this lexicon appeared in 1843, the fourth in 1855, the fifth in 
’61, the sixth in 69. This, the seventh edition, appears in a ponderous volume of 
1776 pp. quarto, It would hardly be recognized as the same dictionary as the one 
published y the Harpers in ’49. 

There are several periods in Greek literature. First, the early epic, the times of, 
Homer and Hesiod; setond, the lyric, from 800 to 530 B. C.; third, the tragic, Ape 
to 470 B. C.; fourth, the Ionic prose of Herodotus, from 470 to 431 B. C.; fifth, 
the old Attic prose, Pericles and Thucydides, 431 to 403 B. C.; sixth, the philo- 
sophic period, Plato, 403 to 352 B. C.; seventh, the oratorical period, Demosthe- 
nes, 352 to 336 B. C.; eighth, the Roman period, 336; ninth, Macedonian and 
Alexandrian age, age of Polybius, etc. 

The editors of the lexicon have made a point to give such references to the 
authors of these different eras as to make the work an actual history of the Greek 
language, and by giving the definitions peculiar to each age have actually given a 
history of Greek thought. 

It would seem as if the medium had become almost as clear and complete as 
the atmosphere itself, and that the light of the classic period was destined to be 
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transferred to the present generation, with the least possible hindrance from the 
barriers of language. 

We notice that much more attention has been given to tracing the history of 
words through these different periods than to tracing them back to their origin and 
their affinities with words in kindred languages. For the purpose of comparative 
grammar this would be desirable, but at the present stage of the science there is 
too much uncertainty to embody the results in a lexicon. The department of my- 
thology, and, in fact, all the departments of archzeology are but briefly represented, 
the effort of the lexicographers having been to make it complete in a- linguistic 
sense, and apparently relegating all such subjects to the classical dictionaries, or 
to the dictionaries of ae and geography, The study of Greek as a language 
and in a purely literary sense has come to be so much of a specialty with classic 
students, that it would seem the modern discoveries in other directions can hardly 
secure a hearing, but as long as such is the case a lexicon which is confined to the 
strictly philological grounds must be the one which will be in demand, and it would 
seem as though nothing could exceed this work in its painstaking care and com- 
pleteness. 

Great progress has been made in archzology as well as in lexicography during 
the past twenty-five years. The lexicons show this, as well as the histories. 
Among the changes we note the use of the old Greek alphabet in giving the root 
forms. This, for the scholar, is important. Other results of archeological discov- 
eries are manifest throughout the work. Certainly one who desires to study the 
Greek language in its relation to the early cultus, will find this feature desirable. 


Lhe Red Man and the White Man in North America from its Discovery to the 
Present Time. By George B. Ellis. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1883. 


Two opposite methods of treatment of the Indian seem to have characterized 
the history of this country, one consisting of sincere endeavors to improve their 
condition and to exercise justice, the other consisting of efforts to oppress and 
defraud them, and only resulting in exasperating them, and developing the worst 

ualities of their natures. An impartial record of the events which have followed 
these opposite courses is the object of the book whose title is given above. It isa 
task which few would have the courage to undertake, but one for which Mr. Ellis 
has some peculiar qualifications. In the first place the style of the book indicates 
the sentiment and sympathy which the author exercises while treating of the sub- 
ject, and thus has given to it a charm which cannot fail to interest any reader. 
His evident acquaintance with the facts of history also qualifies him to state what 
may need to be told. The object which the author has set before himself is also 
additional reason me i the book should be an interesting one. Nothing can be 
more inspiring than the plea for humanity which comes up in connection with the 
Indian race. The claims of this oppressed and fugitive people have often been 
advocated but as often deferred, but they are now pressing upon us as never before, 
The resources of our vast territory are at last finding a limit, and this people, 
which have been shoved farther pao farther away, have reached the extreme. The 
129 Indian reservations which dot the map are likely to be swallowed up, as no new 
territory presents itself for a removal of the tribes, It is a remarkable fact that 
the first to protest against the wrongs practiced upon the defenseless natives were 
the pious Queen Isabella and the intelligent priest Las Casas, but 400 years have 
elapsed, and for the first time in the history of our country has the government 
united with the church and both fully recognized their responsibility in the matter. 
Religion has not always been humane, nor has the government always been just. 
The change has come at last, and all seem to unite in the opinion that these wards 
of the nation are to be civilized and cared for rather than exterminated. The fair 
and unprejudiced statements contained in this book cannot fail to bring about good 
results. It is full of instruction, is well written, and is exceedingly valuable. 


The Olmecas and the Tultecas: A Study in Early Mexican Ethnology and His- 
tory. By Philipp J. J. Valentini. Reprint from the Zyransactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society. 8vo., pp. 42. Map. 

A study in American ethnology as thorough and faithful as the one before us 
merits more than the passing notice which such papers usually receive. Prof. Val- 
entini, in fact, undertakes the solution of the fundamental question of pre-Colum- 
bian history: Who really were the originators of Mexican civilization? They are 
spoken of by many early writers as Olmecs and Toltecs. What do these words 
mean, and who were these peoples ? 
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Prof. Valentini answers that these were “pacific and cotemporaneous co-workers 
in the task of civilization during the long period from the sixth to the eleventh cen- 
tury;” and further, he believes that neither of them was of the blood or the lan- 
guage of the later Aztecs or Mexicans, nor that either belonged to the line or the 
speech of the Mayas. Both came from the north-east, landing somewhere about 
ta 
40 


mpico, conquercd the country, and adopted the lan es they found there (p. 
). Their original nationality he does not pretend to define; but he hints (p. 41) 
that they may have been Aryans. 

Most of his argument is based on etymologies, and fully recognizing the im- 
portance of these, we will examine those which he offers, beginning with 7w/teca, 
All agree that this, in Aztec, means “inhabitant of Tula, Tulan, or Tollan.” The 
question is the derivation of this local name. Now it is a just and well-established 
rule pry’ linguists that when a local name can be readily explained by the lan- 
guage of the locality, it is inadmissible to seek its etymology in a foreign tongue, 
Tezozomoc, a native Mexican authority, tells us that Tollan is a syncopated form 
of Zonatlan, place of the sun, and explains its. origin. It seems, therefore, quite 
needless to seek a derivation, as Prof. Valentini does, from the Maya /u/, abund- 
ance, and @, in; the more so as this terminal @ cannot be used in Maya without a 
demonstrative pronoun or adverb of place precedes the noun (Perez, Diccionario 
Maya, s. v.) 

Tamoanchan is another name occurring in Aztec annals which our author de- 
rives from a Maya dialect, and renders “the place where serpents live.” But Saha- 
gun, whom he often quotes, says this was not the name of a place, but of a people, 
and is compounded from the Nahuatl words ¢emoa tochan, “we who are seeking 
homes.” Prof. Valentini says nothing about this obvious etymology. 

Chololan our author identifies, for no other reason apparently , the analogy 
of sound, with Chorotega in Nicaragua, again passing in silence the derivation of 
Sahagun from the Aztec choloa, to run away, and the local ending ¢/an, i. e., the 
place of the fugitives. 

The ancient people about Cholula were called Quiname, a word which Prof. 
Valentini derives also from the Maya. But the word guinametii is the common 
Aztec term for a man of unusually tall stature (see Molina, Vocab. Mex., s. v., 
Gigante, and Duran, Hist. de la p reat Espana, cap. II.), and is probably a com- 
pound of gui, they or he, and ameua, a large, heavy object. 

The Aztecs called the tribes to the south-east the Vitsteuct/i, corrupted into 
Vixtoti, The word simply means the chiefs (¢euct/) of the south (wits). But the 
writer before us, neglecting this obvious rendering, prefers to connect it with the 
Maya Itzas, and their hero-god, Itzauina. Still more surprising is it that he adopts 
from the visionary Abbé Brasseur the translation of Nahuat/ as “one who knows,” 
-when all the dictionaries translate it simply as “sonorous, agreeable to the ear.” In 

this siginfication it was applied by the Mexicans to their langaage; very properly, 
meen it is an idiom without gutturals, without nasals, and with ample vocalic 
wealth. 

We might pursue these critical observations further; but we have said enough 
to show that our author’s etymologies must be received with much caution; and 
that however creditable to his industry and es is the work before us, it is far 
from presenting a satisfactory solution of the problem it approaches. D.G.B. 


The Medical Language of St. Luke: A Proof from Internal Evidence that “The 
Gospel according to St. Luke” and the “Acts of the Apostles” were written by 
the same person, and that the writer was a medical man, _ By the Rev. William 
Kirk Hobart, LL.D., ex-scholar Trinity College, Dublin, Dublin, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. London, Longmans, Green & Co. 


This title sets forth the aim of the book with a fullness and clearness which is 
well maintained throughout the work. It was work worth doing, and it is well 
done. The plan of the author is to compare the language of Luke with that of the 
great medical writers, Hippocrates, Aretzeus, Galen and Dioscorides, all of them, 
like Luke himself, Asiatic Greeks. Of these, Hippocrates, B. C. 460-357, was the 
great master, the rest came in the first or second century A. D., and so are a little 
later than “the beloved. physician.” A careful comparison of more than three 
hundred words which are peculiar to Luke or used only by him, among New Testa- 
ment writers, in a medical sense, and of more than one hundred others which seem 
to have taken on special uses in the medical dialect, brings out the fact that in 
ancient as well as in modern times, a well-read physician might be known by his 
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, 

h, and that the author of the Gospel and of the Acts was a well-read physi- 
cian. This demonstration not only identifies the evangelist, but illustrates that 
scholarly spirit with which he investigated the great history of salvation which he 
presents to us, 

An interesting note, added to the book, treats of the “probability of St. Paul’s 
employment of St. Luke’s professional services” just after the sickness which had 
come upon him in Galatia, when Luke accompanied him from Troas to Phillippi, 
where he seems to have remained until six years after Paul came there again, ap- 
parently after another severe illness at Ephesus. Again a few months later ie 
changes his plans, and takes Philippi on his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, and 
Luke becomes his companion again to Jerusalem, and afterward to Rome. This 
may well have been because the apostle had need of his care. Most probably it 
gave the opportunity to “search out and set in order” the story by which he leads 
us from Zacharias in the temple at Jerusalem to Paul in the Roman Pretorium. 

J. E. 


The Tutelo Tribe and Language, by Horatio Hale. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting useful knowl- 
edge. Vol. 21, 1883. Mr. Hale is following up a line of study in regard to the 
emigration of the American tribes, which is of very great interest. The Tutelos 
were a portion of the Dakotas. Being found on the Atlantic coast, they furnish 
additional proofs to the theory that the Dakotas first emigrated from the east. 

This Indian tribe resided in the Alleghanies, Virginia, and the north- 
ern parts of North Carolina, when first met in history. During the last 150 years 
they gradually moved north among the Iroquois, and its last remnants, on the 
Canadian reserve of Brantford, still remember their native language. Mr. Horatio 
Hale, the philologist of the Wilkes’ U. S. Exploring Expedition, met them there 
some fourteen years ago, and on studying their dialect perceived that it belonged to 
the Dakota family, and exhibited some of the most archaic characteristics of it. 
The pamphlet treats of the Tatelo history, grammar and stock of words, and will 
prove highly profitable reading to all interested in ethnology and related studies. 


Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Vol. 1., containing Roger 
Williams’ Key to the Indian Language. John Mlller, Providence, 1827. The 
vocabularies and-notes contained in this volume are exceedingly valuable, and the 
more so because the tribes have long since passed away and become extinct. His- 
torical societies have not been careful enough in preserving records concerning the 


_ Mative tribes. It is fortunate that Roger Williams was disposed to give this rec- 


ord, and that the Rhode Island Society has preserved it. 


Battle of Lake Erie. Usher Parsons. One of the most graphic descriptions 
of the battle of Lake Erie ever given. The narrative by Mr. Usher Parsons is very 
valuable, as it is one given by an eye-witness, Captain Perry, afterwards Commo- 
dore, and four of the commanders in the battle, were citizens of Providence, hence 
the propriety of the Rhode Island Society presenting the history. 


American Statesman Series, “Thomas Jefferson,” by John T. Morse, Jr. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1883. 

“I sometimes ask myself whether my country is the better for my nevis lived 
at all. I have been the instrument of doing the following things:” Then follows 
the list, the disestablishment of the state church, the putting an end to entails, the 

rohibition of the importation of slaves, and the drafting of the Declaration of 

ndependence. Who of us will dispute the assertion that Thomas Jefferson did 
not live in vain? So pleasant a biography as Mr. Morse has written, and so beau- 
tiful a book as the publishers have prepared cannot fail to remind us of the debt of 
gratitude which we owe to the great founder of the Republic. 


American Statesman Series. James Monroe in his relations to the Public Service 
during Half a Century, 1776 to 1826. By Daniel C. Gilman, President of the 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. 

The Monroe Doctrine is an annotincement of the policy of the United States in 
respect to foreign interference in the affairs of this continent, a political dictum 
which is still regarded as fundamental law, and bears with it the stamp of author- 


ity in foreign courts, The representative of this doctrine has received the honor 
° 


a separate biography written by Daniel C, Gilman, reviewing his life as student 
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and soldier, as legislator and governor, as envoy in France, as Secretary of State 
and of War, as President of the United States. Mr. Gilman undertakes to explain 
the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine, but the experience of the person whose biog- 
raphy he is writing and the offices he filled furnish explanation enough, 


Words and their Uses, Past and Fresent. A Study of the English Language, by 
Richard Grant White. Sixth edition, revised and corrected. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. 

Every-day English, a sequel to Words and their Uses, by Richard Grant White, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1883. 

No person who desires to acquire a command of the English language can 
afford to be without these two volumes. They both may be regarded as authority 
on the subject. Though they appeared first in the New York Zimes and in the 
Galaxy, they are none the less valuable for having been magazine articles. Some 
of the best volumes issued by the American press have appeared in magazines va 
before they have taken the book form. Our readers may be assured of one thing, a. 
that Mr. White is not prosy or dull. The merits of his work are proved by the 
fact that the first volume has reached its sixth edition. It is over fifteen years 
since the articles on “Words and their Uses” were first published. Abundant a 
opportunity for discussion has since followed, but the position taken by the author tas 
may now be regarded as established. We take pleasure in recommending the two 
volumes for their practical character, as well as for their acknowledged ability. 
















Labor among Primitive Peoples, showing the development of the Obstetric Science 
of to-day, from the natural and instinctive customs of all races. By Geo. J. 
Engelmann, M. D. Second edition. Fifty-nine illustrations, J, H. Chambers, 
St. Louis, 1880. 

The fact that this book has reached its second edition shows that it is in de- 
mand. There are points connected with this department of surgery, as there are 
connected with the department of dentistry, which may prove interesting to eth- 
nologists. . We do not feel qualified to review it in its professional bearing, but 
mention it that our readers may secure and examine it for themselves. The author 
has been a diligent student of the customs of all races in reference to parturition, 
and has brought together much valuable information. The volume is profusely 
illustrated, and is presented in a substantial and attractive form. 
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Science has entered into the full swing which its large and able corps of writers 
give to it. Every department of science is represented, Anthropology and Archz- 
ology being mainly filled by Major J. W. Powell. Many interesting facts are culled 
from the different reports, and make up a budget of news which is instructive to Bh: 
the common reader as well as suggestive to the specialist. There are so many ) 
workers in the field that a weekly is demanded in order to keep pace with discov- , 
eries, and to make a record of them. Scéence meets the demand with thorough- ro 

ness and success. ; 












The Magazine of American History starts out with a new editor at the head, 
Mrs, Martha J. Lamb. It keeps the same type and form, and seems destined to a 
successful career. Mrs. Lamb eo a series of articles upon “Wall Street,” illus- 
trated. We hope that the eastern states will not absorb all the interest, but that 
the interior and the far west may also be represented in its pages. Let us have, i 
however, the old documents, rare and valuable papers hidden away in the libraries, * 

and the perishing records contained in the minds of the living, and then history will Aes 
be interesting for its novelty. The repetition of familiar facts has been the bane ena 
of history, and should be avoided by every historical magazine. We welcome a 
Mrs. Lamb to the editorial fraternity, and wish her success. The May number 
contains, among other creditable articles: Wall Street in History, by the editor; 
John H. Payne; President Buchanan Vindicated. Richly illustrated, 
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The American Fournal of Forestry is a welcome addition to our exchange 
list. It is practical, intelligent, and treats of a most important branch, One 
especially interesting to the new settlers of the West. 


The Folk-Lore Fournal, London, published for the Folk-Lore Society, by 
Elliott Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund, a society for the accurate and systematic in- 
vestigation of the archzology, the to aphy, the geology and physical geography, 
the manners and customs of the Holy Yaak, for bible illustration. 


An Account of Progress in Anthropology in the year 1881, by Prof. Otis T. 
Mason, From the Smithsonian Report for 1881. 

The Smithsonian Institution has done a good thing ‘in issuing its reports on 
archeology in a volume by itself. No better rhan pa be editor of such a collec- 
tion than Prof, Mason. e welcome the monograph and are happy to call atten- 
tion to it, 


Archeological Notes on Ancient Sculpturings on Rocks, in Kurmavn, India, 
similar to those found on monoliths and rocks in Europe, with other papers, by 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 


From the Yournal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I1., Part I., 1882: Seme 
Hindu Folksongs from the Panjab, by Lieut. R. G. Temple. 

Boston University Year Book, edited by the University Council, Vol. X. 

The Dutch and the Iroquois, being a paper read before the Long Island Histor- 
ical Society, Feb. 21, 1882, by the Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D. 


Notes on Copper Implements from Mexico. From the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Vol. II., New Series, Part 2, p. 235, Oct. 21, 1882. 

Portraits of Columbus. A Monograph, by James D. Butler, LL.D. Madison, 
Wis., 1883. 

A Translation of the Principal Hittite Inscriptions yet published. By John 
Campbell, M. A., Prof. in the Presbyterian College, Montreal. : 

A Partial Index to the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
from its foundation in 1812 to 1880. By Stephen Salisbury, Jr. 

Groton in the Witchcraft Times, by Samuel A. Green, M, D. 

The History of the Science of Politics, by Frederick Pollock. 


A Centennial Address, delivered in the Sanders Theatre, at Cambridge, June 
7, 1881, before the Mass. Medical Society, by Samuel Abbott Green, M. D. 


Rough Notes on the Snake Symbol in India, in connection with the worship of 
Siva. By J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

Semga II, From the Yournal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIX., Part 
I,, 1880. 


Spindle Whorls. From the Yournal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, XLIX., 
Part I., 1880, by H. Rivett-Carnac, 
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